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The Farm. 


The American Terracultor. 


We last week noticed that a machine was 
about being brought before the public which 
was calculated to operate upon the sojl some- 
what differently from any implement yet ap- 
plied to cultivation, The machine is a rota- 
ry digger, consisting of a series of pointed 
steel tines like those of a spading fork, att»ch- 
ed to an endless chain. Henry O'Reilly, 
heretofore well known as connected with 
O'Reilly's Telegraph Company, is the Presi- 
dent of the Company which has taken this 
machine in hand, to bring it into operation, 
and probably manufacture them for use. As 
the machine is calculated to work either with 
steam or horse power, and can be made so as 
to apply to garden use or to the farm, it will 
be seen that if it is found practically fitted 
for the work of the farm, it will be an acqui- 
sition. The circular issued relative to the 





Terracultor, claims that “it will perform /« 


more and better work than can be effected 
by any steam plow, and at.less than one-half 
the present cost of preparing land for crops, 
With asix horse team and one driver, it will 
thoroughly pulverize the earth to the depth 
of ten inches and the width of five feet— 
leaving the soil mellower than it ia now usu- 
ally found after plowing, subsoiling, croas- 
plowing, and harrowing—at the same time 
sowing the seed, where seed-sowing is desir- 
ed—thus performing the equivalent of four 
or five times the quantity, at each passage 
over the ground—completing the whole rou- 

tine of preparing land for crops (when sved 
is broad cast,) by passing once over the jield 
—~to the extent of from jive to siz acres per| 
day—and without the damage to subsoil oc- 


- CaBioned by the pressure of the plow’ and 


subsoiler. ‘These calculations are made for a 
Terracultor of medium size for Prairie use— 
the size varying from a one horse power for 





garden service, up to a seven foot breadth, 
with twelve inch diggere—or to still greater 
breadth and depth, if steam shall be used in 
stead of animal power—for the structure of 
the Terracultor renders it better adapted 
than any plow or gang of plows can possibly 
be, for use in connection with steam.” 

This is a pretty large claim, and according 
ly it excited the curiosity of a good many 
parties interested in agricultural machinery. 
The machine itsélf was tried oh the 7th of 
November, on the grounds of the Messrs. Ell- 
wanger & Barry, of Rochester. Mr. J. J. 
Thomas, well known for his excellent work on 
agricultural implements, and others were 
present. He gives the following account of 
the trial in the Country Gentleman : 

A series of endless chains are furnished 
with projecting teeth, like harrow teeth, and 
by revolving on drums or cylinders, pass 
around with the same velocity as the horses 
move onward. The teeth, which are about 
ten inches long, are thrust down into the soil 


g|>y the machine, and remain there without 


moving until the moment they revolve around 
a low cylinder or roller behind. The short 
turn which the chains make in passing around 
this roller, causes the projecting teeth to 
sweep round in a larger circle, and thus to 
move three or four times as fast at this point 
as the chains which hold them. As a neces 
sary result, this increased motion tears the 
soil to pieces and tosses it backwards, 

The machine had been made very heavy io 
order to guard against breakage on its first 
trial. The manufacturers are confident that 
all necessary strength may be given, even if 
the whole weight were reduced eight hun. 
dred pounds, making it about a ton and a 
half; instead of nearly two tons, as it now is. 
It was drgwn by six horses, although but four 
had been used. It pulverized handsomely a 
strip of land ferty inches wide at each pass. 
ing, 4nd would consequently go over an acre 
in an hour, at a speed of two and a half miles 
an hour, if the team could endure it. When 
the horses walked rapidiy, a portion of the 
earth was thrown off behind two feet. high; 
when they walked slowly, it was thrown only 
a few inches, The pulverization was, of 
course, more complete in the former instance. 
The soil was left as loose as it could be the 
whole motion beicg to raise. it, instead of 
pressing it down, as with « harrow, or crowd- 
ing it into a mass as in plowing, 

The advantages of this machine, as they ap- 


| peared to usat the time, are: 


1. It throws the soil up and loosens it 
thoroughly, instead of pressing it down as in 


harrowing, &. 


2. It forms no subterranean crust, as is al- 
ways done by the sole of the plow, and the 
tread of horses’ feet in the furrow. 

3. The teeth clear themselves completely 
of all obstructions, and cannot clog, in conse- 
quence both of the centrifugal force which 
they give to the soil, and by their sudden ex- 
pansion asunder as the chains pass around the 
lower cylinder. 

4 Its working is not attended with the 
heavy friction between the sod and mould- 
board always existing in plowing. 

5. By taking a wider sweep of land at each 

passing, a single hand is able to direct a larg 
er quantity of work daily than by the use of 
the single plow. 
6. Should cultare by steam be adopted at 
some. future time, the use of this machine 
would be equally adapted to this force, and 
would not be liable to the imperfect work 
which the gang plow attached to the moving 
engine has hitherto made. 

On the otber hand a prominent drawback 
is the great weight of the machine—now 
about two tona, but capable of being reduc- 
ed to one and a half tons, by lessening unnec 
essary heavy portions. We are! inclined to 
the opinion also that both its cost and its 
weight might be.still more redaced by mak- 
ing the drums much smaller, and the endless 
chains shorter; for we see no advantage in 
such a large series of teeth standing immova- 
bly in the soil at once, the only efficacious 
part. of their working being at that point 
where they pass the lower cylinder. 

‘Farther experiment will be needed to de- 
termine the relative cheapness of this mode 
of pulverizing the earth as compared to 





plowing. In the experiment which we wit 
nessed, the teams would have worked separ- 
ately and plowed as much ground, to nearly 
an equal depth, and with the same ease; but 
when the machine is reduced in weight as 
proposed, the results may be much more fa- 
vorable. 

The point which appears to us especially 
to need further investigation, and which 
would demonstrate more or less its future 
value, is: 

1, The relative force of draught required 
(by using the dynanometer) to draw the ma 
chine when the teeth are out of the ground 
or not working, and again with the pulveriz 
ing process going on—in order to determine 
the actual force needcd to cultivate a given 
depth and breadth ag compared with the same 
work done with the plow. This isa very im- 
portant point to ascertain, and has an essen- 
tial bearing on the economy ot the forces. 
If the power of the wedge in the plow is 
more than overbalanced by the friction of 
the weight on the sole, and of the sod on the 
mould-board, rotary cultivation should be 
sought as the most economical of labor, in. 
dependently of the other advantages we have 
mentioned. 

Tnis machine cannot work on stony ground 
—its weight and complexity (and consequent 
cost,) appear to be the prominent objections. 
We think, however, these might be greatly 
lessened; and we are not sure but that wheo 
perfected it may become the very best ma 
chine yet devised, especially in connection 
with steam power, for the culture of the 
prairies ana greet farms of the west. 


<i 
—_— 





Agricultural Productions. 


There are few who have a very exact idea 
how great is the amount of the agricultural 
produce of the country and how much on 
that produce is constituted the real wealth of 
the nation. A slight glance at it will be apt 
to make farmers have some idea of them- 
selves, and not be carried away with the no- 
tion that all the money is in the banks and the 
stores; that bankers, merchants and Jawyers 
are everybody, and that the rest of the pop- 
ulation is a mere make-weight. Neither will 
it do to have us believe that all the wealth of 
the country consists in the amount of cotton 
which we export. We don’t believe that 
“cotton is king,” we never did believe it, and 
we thiok the farmer of Michigan who tills 
bis own acres is just as wuch of a sovereigu 
as the most extensive planter of cotton that 
ever shipped a bale from Mobile. Let the 
farmers of the State read a few of the fol- 
lowing statements of facts and figures and see 
whether or no there is as great an income 
received from any other source as bas been 
granted to them this year. 

Last week there was delivered in the city 
of New York: 

1,58/000 a as wheat, worth 00 ots oth 6138 bu, my ee 
Ere ped bushels of corn, worth 00 
112,000 bushels of oats, 
® - of bhis and tierces a Bvhaane, » 4,000 
ead of cattle, worth onan average $30.... 120,000 
$2,411,100 

To these there have to be added 21,800 
boxes of cheese, 434 bales of wool, 406 pack- 
ages of tallow, 600 ales of hops, and 50,000 
sides of leather. 

Again there was exported from the same 
great port at which so mach of the produce 
of the farmer was reeeived, during the same 
week: 





flour, estimated Sth... aces $368,500 
11000 Dash of — ry * * bebe wecess 967,500 
000 : DS aces 76,000 
1,494 bbls. f S ce 

988 bi otpar of beef, stench 9,880 

280,000 lbs of bacon, estimated lr Fe 28, 
246,000 Ibs of lard, \ ALLS 29,520 
954,000 Ibs. of ch: ER, . hi Peee 76,820 
42 _ of butter, be cisind é $0700 
ile ctbre | « me TCT soon 
Gigi an 


Of cotton exported during the same week, 
there was 6,600 bales, of an average worth 
of $25 per bale, or a total of $165,000; of 
tobacco, 3,125 packages, worth $200,000. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the exports of the 
farmer have materially added to the commer- 
cial wealth of the country when compared 
with those of the planter, as we vote the 
amounts sent from the great commercial em- 
poriam, These amounts do not inclade what 
has been sent from other porte. 

The New York Courier’ and Enquirer 





states that the exports for the year from the 
port of New York, include the following 
enormous totals up tothe present time: 

1,620,000 bbls. Blour, 11,000,000 ba Wheat, 
3,500,000 bu Corn, 92,000 pkgs Beef, 103,000 
bbls Pork, 15,000,000 ibs Bacon, 14,000,000 
los Lard, 22,600,000 Ibs Cheesé, 8,600,000 
lbs Butter, 15,300 casks Pot and Pearl Ashes, 
212,500 lbs Beeswax, 613,000 bbis. Rosin, 
61,000 bbls, Spirits Turpentine, 30,000 casks 
Rice, : 82,000 hhds., bales and cases, and 
5,800,000 lbs. Tobacco, 11,100,000 Ibs. Tal- 
low, 1,300,000 lbs. Whalebone, 80,000 pkgs. 
Domestic Cotton goods—far exceeding, in 
nearly all these items, not: only last year, but 
any previous y ear, although in Naval Stores 
the export bas been checked by the rapid ad- 
vance in freights to foreign ports. 

This, it must be remembered, is but a part 
of the surplus production, ‘after feeding and 
providing for nearly thirty millions of people. 
There is stili remaining on hand a vast sur- 
plus, which will add materially to the wealth 
of the country, when it is once put in ‘mar- 
ket. _ Whilst. the agricultural population are 
selling off such vast amounts as the above 
figures indicate, what have they to fear from 
panics among the money changers, if they 
will only see that the currency passed upon 
them is sound ? 


Feeding Sheep.. 

The Boston Cultivator publishes the fol 
lowing letter from John Johnston, of Geneva, 
descriptive of his method of feeding; sheep: 

“ Yours of the 9th inst. is received, and its 





contents are noticed. When I feed straw as| 


fodder to sheep, I feed plump one pound of 
corn, oi cake meal,.or barley. I find one 
bushel of corn to the 100 sheep daily, is as 
much as they can staud, and the same, with 
barley. Barley I think makes a better feed 
tor sheep than corn. They will stand one 


and a half pounds of oats or buckwheat dai-) 


ly, and do very well on either, but best on the 
buckwheat. il-cake meal they cannot be 
hurt with, but they will not daily eat much 
over one pound; but they will eat one pound 
of grain per day and half pound of oil-cake 
meal, and fat very fast. You should make 
sure your oil-cake meal is pure It is often 
adulterated by mustard or other seeds Ti 
cious to stock. 

“I feed my sheep mornings with rela, fd 
then at 4 o'clock P. M. feed again, giving |a 
half pound to each at a feed. I feed straw 
three times a day in racks, cleaning out the 
racks each time they are fed. I feed hay the 
last month three times a day, as much as they 
will eat up clean, I often reduce their grains 
one-quarter to one-half when I, commence 
with hay, if the hay is clover and was early 
cut, or fine hay early cut, but coarse timothy 
or late-cut timothy ! find no better than good 
straw cut in a raw state, that is before the 
grain becomes hard, when both grain and 
straw is much better than when let stand un- 
38'000 | til fully ripe. 

“ With regard to, feeding cattle, I seldom 
feed over four or five quarts of corn or oil- 
cake meal per day. I prefer having corn- 
meal mixed with oil cake meal, buckwheat 
meal, or meal of some other grain, If I feed 
more than five quarts per head daily, I make 
the addition of other meal than corn. I al 
ways feed hay or, corn stalks to cattle. I been 
never tried straw to cattle except for litter. 
A great point in keeping stock is having pleo- 
ty of litter, so that their yards and sheds are 
always clean and dry. 

To oxen that bave been accustomed to corn, 


000 | I often feed » peck of meal to each daily, and 


sometimes more.” 





A Dog Law. 


_ [We find the following cémmunication in 
the Grand Rapids Eagle, and as the subject 
is well worthy of consideration in other Goun- 
tics besides Kent, we call attention to it:] 
Do the farmers of Kent county want a Dog 


Law that will encourage the raising of sheep, | po 


and add thousands of dollars every year to 
the wealth of our.county, by creating a fund 

by a Dog Tax, or a Dog License to pay the 
damages when sheep are killed by dogs? Or 
do they care nothing about it? Are they 
willing that their farms and their pockets 


should suffer year after year from <—earyi 
sheép, which ‘they dare not keep for fear of 
hungry, lawless, worthless dogs? If not, are 
they willing to exert themselves to secure le- 
gal protection for such property? Farmers 
and poor families living ia the county, (every 
one of which might keep a sheep cheaper thaa 
they cau keep a dog) are the ones to be ben- 
efited by a Dog Law; hence they should ask 
the legislature to passsuch alaw. Our Agrie 
cultural Society has done its duty in the mat- 
ter by drawing ap a memorial to the legisla- 
ture which has been signed: by the entire Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Society and published 
in the county papers. Now if the farmers 
or other citizens think the object a good one, 
let them circulate that petition or others aim- 
ing at the same thing, and see that the sub- 
ject is brought before our Legislature next 
‘winter in such a manner as to secure. proper 
action. Vow ts the time! Take the. peti- 
tions to election, and ask every voter to sign 
them. Will the gentlemen elected corres- 
ponding secretaries of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty see that this matter is: properly attended 
to in their several towns? But for fear that 
they will not attend to it, let any and every 
other person set about the good work.at once. 
Potitions with signatures may be left at the 
Office of the Grand Repids Eagle, or sent 
through the Grand Rapids Post Office to the 
Secretaries of the Kent Oo. Agricultaral So- 
ciety, and they will be placed in good hands 
and properly presented to our Legislature by 
af other medium they prefer. 


FARM NOTES. 
ar The Bay City Press states that the 
salt well at that place is now two hundred 
atid thirty feet deep, and the brine brought 





tanta ae ganeenegenmetamatetll 
Hometer. 


Effects of Piinfertia Grass'on Horses — 
The Iowa Northwestern Farmer says Han- 
garian Grass, when well cured, makes @ beau- 
tifal hay, but it must be used with a ‘great 
deal of discretion. There is no dotbt of that. 
'The question asked 80 often, “Does Hunga- 
rian grass affect the urine of horses?” must 
have some foundation in fact, when it is ac- 
knowledged by nearly all who huve used it, 
that horses have become more diseased since 
its introduction. Let the wistter be thor. 
oughly tested. 

Hereford Cattle.—-One of the best breed- 
ers of Herefords in England is Mr, Richard 
Shierley, of Shropshire. His two year old 

steer took tho gold medal of the two great 
shows held at Smithfield and at Bloomingham 
in 1859, as the best, steer of his clags, as the 
best Hereford, as the best male animal of any 
breed, and as the beat animal bred and fed by 
the same man. Professor. Turner notes that 
Mr. Shierley brings bis bullocks at two years 
to an average of 11 scores to the quarter or 
220 pounds, and for the past two years he has 
sold his. bullocks of that age at 125 dollars 
each. 


The Brahmin Cattle—We have recently» 
received from Richard Peters, of Georgia, bis 
Featalogue of stock. Mr. Peters is well known 
as an extensive breeder of the Cashmere Goat; 
ar he eb are 9 oN 

breeding from Brahmin stock, that he 
has'a number of crosses, from both Durham 
and Devon cattle. Of these cattle, Mr. Pe- 
ters thus speaksin his catalogue: 

“The Brahmins and their grades, have 
proved themselves to ‘be remiarkably well 
'| adapted to our southern climate, being entirely 
exempt from the Murrain, the Black Tongue, 
and other diseases to which our native cattle 
in many sections ate so'very liable, “ 

“ Ag milkors, they are, far above an average, 
yielding with great regularity throughout the 
season & uniform supply of very rich milk. 

“ As oxen, they are unequalled by any oth- 
er breed in the world; their great size, their 
wera of, endurance and their rapid gait, en- 
ables them to out-work any other cattle under 
the yoke. 

“Tho pair of half- breeds that received the 
first premium es the best working cattle at 
the, Georgia. State Fair, of 1859, , weighed 





18,500 pounds, gross weight,” 
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The idl ¥ 
Horse as\compared with g 
eughbred, are as follows :-—The head i is more 


beautifally formed, and more intelligent; the 
forehead broader; the muzzle finer, the eye 


‘more pfOmingni, mo esleepy looking in 
CED Etech den heer hiked bo 
rived: The ear is more beautifully picked 
and. of.exquisite shape. and sensitiveness, On 
the back of the trained hunter, the rider is 
scareely -felytired to.kbep Wis eye on anything 
but the-ears of his horse, which give indica- 
Hots. of everything :that -his, ever, watchful 
byercatches sight, of. .. The, nostril, ia n¢tal- 
ways so operi-in‘a-estate of rest; and jndeed 
often looke thick -and: closed ;; but, in: excite; 
ment, ind When, the Jungs:are,.in..full play 
from the »nimal’s:being at speed, it:expands 
gredtly, and the membrane shows scarlet, and 
ws if on fire. The game cock threttle—that 
iost exquisite ‘formation .of the throat and 
jaws of the Lived horse—-is not so commonly 
seet ‘in ‘the! Arab as: in-.the ‘thoroughbred 
English vacetiotse; nor: is the head, quite so 
lean. The jaws; for:the size ofthe head, are 
perhaps {more apart,'giving . more: room: for 
the expansion of the -windpipe. The point’ 
where the ‘head is put onto the neck: is quite 
as delicate ‘asin’ ithe: English: horse, ,, This 
‘jutiction has more!to. doiwith:the mouth of 
the héree'tham: most people are aware of, and 
‘en it depends the pleasure or. otherwise of 
‘the rider. °"Fhe boues, from the eye dewn. to 
the lower' part: of ‘the head, should not be too 
‘eotieavd; dr, of acdeer’s form; for this in the 
‘Atab, ue in’ the Zoglish horse, denctes'a vie- 
‘Rint temper, though iti .is very beautiful to 
‘Jook'at. “Proceeding to the neck, we notice 
‘that theArab stallion: has: rarely the crest 
that an English stallion:has. He-has a strong, 
light; and wiuseular neck, a little short, per- 
‘haps, compared tothe! dther, and thick. In 
‘tho’! purée breeds.'the | (neck, |rups into , the 
“shoulders very gradually ;.and, generally, if 
the herse hase. pretty |igood, crest, comes 
down: or tase into. the shoul- 
dere ; but often}if;heis a dittle. ewe-necked 
which is not common with the Arab, it raos 
iu too straight;anddowdown-in the shoul- 
ders. The Arab horse, however, rarely car- 
ries his head; when, he.is, beingiridden,go, high 
in proportion to the. -Bnglieh. He is, not so 
“well topped, which L-attribute-to the different 
way heig reured,-and to ing not: being broken- 
in regularly, like the English horse, before he. 
-dg. put to works, His, shoulders _ are not 80 
fiat and thin, and he, is thicker through in 
- these parts generally for his size than the 
English thoroughbred horse. ‘His girth does 
Mot show.so, deep;. that is, he does not look, 
#0, deep over the, ‘heart; but, between . the 
! Saad beliind, the saddle, where the Bog. 
Jish shorse.,very often falls off, the ‘Arab is 
j -bartel-ribbed 3 and this gives him ‘his | wonder- 
ful; endurance, and his great. constitutional 
- points. .. This also prevents him from getting | 
knocked up in severe training, or under 
short allowance of food, and in long matches, 
His; chest “is quite” ‘broad @ndugh \and\deep 
‘enough for dither ‘strength oF bottom. «Phe 
scapula, or shouldertilade, is’ both ‘in length 
and backwatd ‘inbtthation, compared ‘tothe 
homérus, ort a pe bone sf the arm, quite ag 
fine id’ the high-caste Arab’ as'‘in'the ‘English 
‘horse, while both bores ‘are-genorally'better 
furulstiod With  thitscles, Better developed, and 
feel’ fitmét'to the Hand, But’ some of the 
very fastest’ Arabs ‘have’ their for légs’ ¥ery 
wedi utider theiti;’indéed, s6“inueh that’ no 
judge” would buy an’ English horee’so ‘nade. 
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Yet, whether ft be’ ‘that ‘his ‘fornt admits of | 9¢ 


the joints between these bones betdftiing}, 
more opencd/#wher ithe borse,extends him,, 
eelf, or' whatever be the.cause, itis ‘a fact. that, 
bidod borses ' thus (made..are alusost always. 
fast horses, The upper part of their ahoulder, 
blide-seems' to ru: back’ ngder the front, part. 
of the‘saddle, when'they,are going their best. 
‘This forniation isamoat common; ia the.lower, 
sidéd. Arab, and! apparently makes, ap ty,bim |' 
for his vip pero eheighta.. Power mip 


-require.to have saddles made on purpose for 
‘thea... The, elbor,point, that, essential bone, 
which for, \the. sake of Jeverage racags pbanld be 


prominent, is ra in the Ar i generally 
plays, clear. of the a e ‘Beara ‘fs 
iitipbae mt ying Tong } the 


‘thid: English 


or pt art 
flexor tendons, far superior, in “ptoportion’ 
the English’ ‘horse! | “Thése are didtinct and 


"deep leg; ad at nechattically oto) great ad: 


vantage. ‘Thid Bote ‘tooks.-dmadl; bhbther it! <{t tp of somecimportance to: Pete Oe 


"| thick as t 


their joints are quite in 
bones above thein, atid 


aera 


has rarely too great length. This is a very 


uncommon fault in the pure-!breéd; ‘and 


there is no breed of horses that are more 
even in this respect. than. the Arab. | Behind 
this, we come 40: a. great peculiarity in’ his 
breed+-his: croup. .|'Io might -say an Arab 
horse is kaown by ‘it; :be:‘s so much more 
beautifully made in bis ‘hind quarters, and in 
the ‘way ‘his tail ‘is-pution, than! most other 
breeds: His Ioins«dre\ good; © he is ‘well 
coupled; his quarters are: powerfol, and his 
tail darried highs aud this even in castes that 
have very little more than a high-bred stal- 
tion to <recommenid | them: Phe “straight- 
dropped hind Jeg is'always a recommendation, 
almost'all -raciog Aras have it; and this, 
when extended, brings the hind ‘oot under 
the stirrup,and the ‘propellers, being of this 
shape give a vast‘stride, without fear of over 
teach. «The thighs and hocks are good; the 
latter very rarely know either kindof spavin 
er.curbs.; The. points,and processes are pre- 


eminently well adapted for the attachment 


of the muscles; while the flexor tendons of 
the hind legs, re bose correspond with those 
of the fore, The hve are not 0 mach let 
down, nor the “hind i 80 ‘greyhound like, 
as in the Rice ne English. In atride, 
too, ‘he ig somewhat different, inasinuich ‘as it 
is a rounder way of going, and is hot’so ex. 
tended ‘Or ‘80 near thé ground, but is ‘more 
like 4 bound: However there are’ &Xceptions; 
‘and I have ibred pute Arabs‘ whoxe stride, for 
their size, was Foe | extended, ‘and quite like 
that of the English racehorses. A good 
Arab horse in Bow cost $900 to $1000. 


i 


How much Corn. to the ‘Acre. 


wre question caniees much controversy 
among farmets.' ‘The’ thodes ‘of measuring 





‘have been so’ diverse that’ there is‘not'a prop- 


er utiderstinding ob ‘the. subject. ‘Weighing 


‘the eats grown on an acte may be ‘as certain 


a mode of showing the amount of the crop as 
‘any'that has been adopted, ‘It is certainly 
‘better than to go into a field and: measure off 
one square ‘rod, and ‘multiply by 160, after 
shelling the corn.’ 

When corn is shelled in’ October it may 
possibly shrink one quarter before thé month 
of May. wi Will not some exact measurer 
try ‘and ow much to be allowed for 
siakiog ? 


acre is to, take a single row across the field— 
say one ‘hundred hille—take ‘an average row: 
Now at the contmon distance of planting 
there are just four thousand hills gn the acre. 
Weil," if) ‘you have one pint of coro on eacti 
‘hill, you have at the rate of Bixty-two bush: 
els anda, half to the acre—as 4 ,000 pints are 
2, 000 « quarts, 250 ) pecks, : 125 half bushels, and 
62 ia bushels," 

‘On going i into a good field we often find 
more gn one pint in a hill, the row through. 
For. three middling eats of eight-row corn; 
sit inches long, will’ make One pint, shélled 
in ¢ October or November. “Now it you find 
a field | to average Your e ears of this size to each 
bill, “you, may, add one-fourth more to your 
measure—more than seventy-five bushels per j cit 


Now there may be’ fields ‘where one quart 
may 66 gathered from ath “hill! "This ’ will 
thee dae hundred and twetity-five bushels per 
acré 1 “This thay possibly be dote in @ lucky 
seagon when everything cobspires to favor 
‘the drop, afd Whin’ thé tiller has ‘taken the 
utmost paltis to" place ‘his manure’ nicely, to 
atir the 6 ht often, to Kill Ai the worms and 
crows, ‘and * to put on ° 5 ha dressings 
‘thfough’ the sumnter. | : 


Sot ~ oe 


corn. 


of, certainty on ‘havi 


atré ‘without meesuiting more than*one peck,’ 


as‘wve’ have suggested. On, if amanhes but 
“away from the’ shank! bones: they give a vet) | one sere) he an‘sount the: mntaber set: buskets 


when he husks them. 





é canon bone. The pasterns and 


edt ht fot b "bok 


straight, and weak as = a of the bbe. 
v in the same 

$e8 appeaf | 
to be very careless i in their — of them- 
The body. or centre..picce of the Arab house. 


A short mode of -judgig the amount on ar} 


“We otily ‘stiggest ‘that’ such'a crop may pos- 

rid be obtained. One hutidred and twenty- 
+ {five ‘bushels ° “thy possibly be grown on one 
mines we fidve ‘seén a few ‘square rods 
that actually produced at that rate~that is. 
the hills averaged One quart each of shollal? 


‘Yet no one can calcylate with any dogetl 
such @ yield from an 
acre—and it will vot pay the | way to attempt 
sit, Premiam crops of.en cogt too much mo- 


ve 2 ; = Sires itis ead ane otgane mh 


cab, ig tes of pow ag 
#uspenisdt ligaments und pretty ‘hearly“how much ‘corn: he ‘bas ‘on an 


we can grow “sixty ‘or seventy bushels 
f aére we are doing ‘well. ‘Any one'can tell 








acre. 


Oats are said ie come up to one hun- 


ar Arai ope sel gchte dl 
bye rye more ed 2 and buckwheat 
$Y) Nila Ltich ord tem Sadok Srckon 


a bse than corn is of oar bushels. Corn 
is the standard in our part of the country. |. 
Farmers will not neglect the corm harvest. a 


Mass.-Ploughman. « h 


The Garnet: O Chili. Potato. 


The Garnet Chili Poiato j is the seedling Of 
awild Potato, obtained by Mr. Goodrich, of 
Utica, New York, from Chili, South America. 
He procured a single tuber, weighing about 
half a pound, and prepared a spot in our gar- 
dev, by removing the earth to the depth of 
eighteen inches, and three feet in diameter, 
and filling this with one foot of well rotted 
chip manure. Over this a handful of salt 
was sprinkled, and the whole was covered 
two inches deep with soil, slightly mixing it 
with manure. The potato, which had but 
few eyes, was then placed in the hole uncut, 
and covered with six inches of soil. Land 
the | culture was given, but no extra attention.— 
The result was over a peck of potatoes of ex- 
cellent quality, all sound, The vine, when 
growing, has a rather wild appearance, but 
does not makes a very ravk growth, Not- 
withstanding the depth to which the seed 
was planted, the whole of the crop ‘waa very 
near, the surface. In color, it is a light peach 
blow,..., The flesh is .very dry, and very, white. 
Its-size ‘is uniform, and rather above medium. 
Tt. has,no strong; or rank taste. Ina year or 
two, we hope to know more about it.—M. L, 
H,, in Ohio Farmer. 

Me, Goodrich is the most skillfal cultivator 
and propagator of new varicties of the po- 
tato in the United States, and for a long se 
ties of, years has .given his attention to this 
particular. crop. He originated a large uum- 
iber of : varieties, but . this one..seems to have 
come up to-his standard more fully than apy 
other. 


of 











MISCELLANEA. 
A Letter from Corunna, 


‘Were I writing to pleuse the people of the 
land I ‘hail from, 1 would not ‘tell in this com- 
munication that I wrote in a country village. 
For, be it known, we of our place:do not wish 
to ‘be considered country people—we think an 
odium ‘attaches to the name country unless 
connected with country seat. Corunna, how 
ever, ‘is a country village. Go to one of its | 
‘churches—and Corunna boasts of two nice 
Ones—anid there you ‘find the evidences of 
country life (to give it no milder term) exhib- 
ited. “The minister will read the hywn, when 
all of’a*‘sudden the. congregation: jumps. to 
its feet and turns its back upon him. | Ican 
not undertake to describe ‘the effect. it pro- 
ddced ‘upon me, much Jess think what could 
be the emotions of the pastor on witnessing 
for the first time ‘this outlandish movement by 
a congregation that would frown upon the 
oné who dared -eall them “country-fed.” 
Not'that I-would intimate that rongh man- 
ners-are-more prevalent in the country than 
in the city; bat then, you know, it!is a..pop- 
ular error that attaches. clownish actions to 
the country, though they are;in fact. as free 
ia saan semi barbarity aa the 

“Ignorance is. the canse Of an unrefined 
seeds and action, A residences in the coun 
try_dves not-mmake a man ignorant of civility 
and proper refinoment. 

‘Corunna is the county seat of Shiawassee 
county,’ and its court house; school house, 
churches, and large brick block make its peo- 
ple proud, and give them asearance to claim 
themselves | a8 “being: a little above country 
people. And’ the‘hon or of" thiese ‘should ‘also 
be buffieient to enable them to Cada ‘no more 
{shen is her due. 

And Ooranna has sothething she wate far 
above her brick block of ‘three stories, for it 
ppeake to her of -wealth though. istill buried 
‘Beneath her soil; and I want. the printer, in 
‘eonsideration of my past transgressions upon 
the good will of the Coranny people, to- put 
‘it in “ caps,” it is COAL. This place talks of 
its coal. pretty much as a parent mentions 9 
favorite child, It’s a liye thing, they will| 
tell yous: an, existing fact—this coal, It is a 
wonder, almost, that husbands .will love this 
ooal.and itefame, It. weproaches them in a 
very demonstrative kind of way. When a 
husband hears his, wife, talking about tho auc. 
cess of coal mining and the future greatcess 
of ‘Goruana, be inwardly, feels that a demand 
fora mew bonnet or a pew dress will follow 
this extolling. of the coal, This plan is moat 
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iy | there.is found a large. quantity of fire-clay, a 
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be coal ers ay is taken out and shipped to 


i Ap hy, voy y will not be long in 
4 ‘that runna 


people are not a bit 
to blame for being oud of the, * lgatita- 
fot. {° [ qi > 


{i 


There is but one mine in ee now; 
but a _Jarge number of men and teams are 


f 


‘}ednsiddrable interest is felt in it. In this 
mine (belonging to H. H. Stanton & Co.,) 


very. valuable kind of clay, and used for mak- 
ing firerbrick..._ 

, Another company. bas recently been form 
ed,.and will soon commence. operations on 
the land of McArTaue & Huisert, in this vi- 
cinity. The.former. gentleman is a. resident 
of. this.place, and is a member of the oa! 
mining company. 

Now that I have:made favorable mention 
of her coal, Corunna .will forgiveme for call- 
ing her.a country village. I am inelined to 
think that the word ¢ougiry ues more signif- 
icance with eur people than with -others, be- 
cause a place three miles westward, whose 
name is a beautiful compound of 0's and 8's, 
is a city; and perhaps Corunna, when. spoken 
of in connection with Owosso, wishes to. ap- 
pear to her best advantage. 

These places are too near each other for their 
good natures to bear with good grace; but 
the people outside the towns, clap their hands 
in glee, and look at the warfare with infinite 
pleasure. They can look on, and enjoy the 
benefits. resulting from the rivalry w.thout 
being harmed. But I opine no barm ever 
came of village wart,.t but rather good. Let 
them. war, M. M. 


Paper from Indian Corn Leaves. 


[The London Daily * Telegraph gives the 
following account of paper making from In- 
dian cofn leaves, which ‘promises to effeet a, 
revolution in the paper business, if only half 
is true that is stated, and we do’ not see any 
reason to doubt its correctness] ~ 
Recent experiments “have proved Indian 
corn to possess not only all the qualities nec- 
essary to make a good article, but to be in 
many respects superior to rags. The discov- 
ery to which we allude is a complete success, 
and may be expected to exercise the greatest 
influence upon the price of paper. Indian 
corn, in countries of s certain degree of tem 
perature, can be easily cultivated to a degree 
more than svfficient to satisfy the utmost de- 
mands of the paper market. ‘Besides, as rags 
are likely to fall in price, owing to the exten- 
sive supply resulting from this new element, 
the world Of writers and readers would séem 
to have a brighter fature ‘before it than the 
boldest fancy would have imagiced a short 
time ago. ‘This is not'the first time that pa- 
per has been manufactured from the blade of 
Indian corn; but, strange to say, the art was 
lost, und required to be discovered anew.— 
As early as the seventeenth century, an Indian 
corn paper manufactory was in full operation 
at the town “of Rievi in Italy, and enjoyed 4 
world-wide reputation at the time; but with 
the death of its proprietor the secret seems to 
have lapsed into oblivion. Attempts subse- 
vently made to continue manufacture were 
baftted by the difficulty of removing the flint 
and resinous and. glutinous matter contained in 
the blade. ‘The recovery of the process has 
at last been effected, dnd is due to the elever- 
ness of one Herr Moritz Diuniant, a Jewish 
writing master in Austria, and the trial of his 
method 01 a grand scale, which was roade at, 
the Imperial manufactory of Schlogelmuhle, 
near Glognitz, (Lower Austria,) has complete 
ly demonstrated the certainty of the inven 
tion, Although the machinery, arranged 
as it was for the manufacture of rag-paper 
could not, of course, fully answer the require- 
ments of Herr Diamant, the results of thé es 
say were wonderfully favorable. “The article 
produced was of ‘@ purity Of texture “and 
whiteness of color that léft nothing to be de- 
sired; and this is all the more valuable from 
the difficulty usually experienced in the re- 
moyal of imputities from rags. The propri- 
etor of the invention is*Count Carl” Octavio 
Zu Li ippe : Wessenfeld, and several experiments 
give the following ‘results:” * 

1. It is not only possibld to '‘prodice every'|;, 
variety of, paper from the blades of Indian 
Corn, but the product is equal, and in some’ 
respects even superior, ‘to the articte manu- 
factared from rags. ars 

4 The paper requires bat very little size 
to render it fit for writing purposes, as the 
pulp naturally contains a large proportion of 

that necessary ingredient, which cau, at tho 
same, time be easily eliminated if desirable. 








syourssfal, too, for the husbands want their 
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| a fid and facile process, and, indeed. 
on light colgred packing paper 
omeg. entifely unnecessary. 
Indien Corn paper possesses greater 
dia and tenacity than rag paper, withe 
out the drawback of brittleness so conspicue 
ous in the common straw products, 


5, No machinery being tequired. in. the 


q tpasiufactnre of ¢ this paper for the)purpose of 


tearing uf-the raw material and reducing it 
to pulp, the expense, both in point of power 
and time is far less than is wage for the 
production of rag paper. | 

Count Lippe having put himself in commu. 
nication with the Austrian . government, ap 
Imperial: thanfaétory for Indian ‘corn paper 
(maishalm papier, a¥ the inventér calls it) 
is nowin ‘cpurse. of consideration jat Pesth, 
the capital of the greatest Indian corn grow. 
ing country in Europe. Another manufacto- 
ry is alréddy in fall operation id Switzerland; 
and preparations are being made on the 
coast. of the Mediterranean for the produe- 
tion and exportation on a large scale of the 
pulp of this new material. *” 





Severe Winters’ Periodical. 

The recent and important attempt to estab- 
lish a meteorological.law on the authority of 
historical facts and direct observations, by M. 
Benou, in the memoir “On the Periodicity 
of Severe Winters,” has been made the prin- 
cipal subject of an.artiele in the Worth Brit- 
ish Review; M. Renou is Secretary to the 
Meteorological Society of France; and he 
has certainly rendered it. yery probable that 
rigourous winters occur in groups at.a dis- 
tance from each other. .M. Renou defines a 
rigourous winter as one which ought to give 
rise at Paris to minima of temperature from 
five. deg. Fahr. to zero, and of mean tempera- 
‘ture kept up during the month at several de- 
grees below 32 deg. or the freezing point.— 
|The - simultaneous . freezing of the Seine and 
-the Po, of the Rhine, the lakes of Venice, or 
the ports. of the Meditterranean, which must 
be the result of a continued cold of more 
than four deg., are the necessary characteris- 
‘tics. of a rigorous winter, 

On examining meteorological registers, ptib- 
lished at different epochs, M. Renou found 
that severe winters were very unequally dis- 
tributed; but that, in place of occurring in 
an arbitrary manner, they formed natural 
groups of four to.six, surrounding a winter 
more rigorous than the rest, to: which he gives 
the name of a central winter. By uniting 
these groups, he discovered the law of their 
distribution, namely, that: they were reproduc- 
ed after an interval of little more than forty- 
one years. Occasionally however, the period 
is effaced, or rather masked, the cold distri- 
buting itself over the great number of short, 
less rigorous and more separated winters;.but, 
on ab average, the great winters occupy a 
space of tweaty-one years, leaving another 
equal interval without remarkable winters, 
We can not, -in|this abstract, follow the 
calculations of M. Renow with any particular- 
ity, his-results being the object we have in 
view.. ‘(Phe year 1830 was, in‘his ovservation, 
a central winter. The period which ought to 
follow is that of 1871. In 1859,60 we reach- 
ed the first winter of this group; “and the 
cold,” says M. Renon, of the 19th and 20th 
December falls too completely under my. pre- 
dictions to make me delay the publication of 
this, note. I shall not be surprised if at. the 
next; return of cold, the thermomet:r at, the 
observatory descends lower than in Decem- 
ber.. We shall have, after this winter ‘one, 
or probably two rigorous winters, increasing 
in severity to.a central winter, which will be 
toward 1871, then a decreasing series even to 
1881. 

Rigorous winters, according to M. Renou, 
may extend themselves indefinitely toward 
the pole ; but they do not affect the equator- 
jal regions, excepting, perhaps, in modifying 
in a small degree the temperature of some 
months, and in producing more copious rains 


aod stros er winds. Their influence seems 
to stop et the thirtieth degree of latitude—a 
remar ble limit, which is nearly the limit of 
winters properly so called, and which divides 
each | hemisphore into two equivalent parts, 
“Tt is probable,” says M. Renou, “that in the 
half that has ae éach country will bo 
visited in’ a years, the winter ought 
v> eneiihd Rael pucks dhe time over the eighty-sec- 
ond part of the.globe, or.a; surface equal to 
twelve times that of France. This, indeed, 
orn the oxeer which great winters seem 
to embrace. to occupy & space 
a little elongated ' i Ae Phe nevth-eusd to the 
south-west; and I am led. to believe that they 
propagate themselves from the east to west, 
80 as to. ron through the northern hemisphere 
in Dobe Med twenty-one yeurs, and then 
through the southern hemisphere in the same 
time, and while we have. only ordivary win- 
ters. The essentially maritime character, 
however, of the, southern hemisphere ought 
to render ite severe winters less distinctly 





3, ‘The bleaching is effected by an extraor. 


ogne, than they ‘are with us. 
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The Garden & Orchard, 


Grapes and the Delaware. 








. [The committee, appointed by the Cincin- 
nati Horticultural, Society, consisting of Dr. 
8. Mosher, R. Buchanan, and J. ©. Mathew, 
to report on grape culture, have made the 
following report which is of Considerable: in- 
terest to. grape culturists:] 

The committee who were appointed to take 
into consideration the cultivation and. general 
treatment of grapes suited to-our locality, 
and to ascertain which is the most advanta- 
geous variety for our use, submit the follow- 
ing report. The growing interest taken in 
the cultivation of hardy grapes for wine and 
table use seems to your Committee to call for 
better and more systematic treatment of our 
vineyards than we have generally found them 
to have received, 

A very erroneous system of pruning is gen- 
érally practiced, that is, too short sammer 
pruning, or breaking the shoot off, leaving 
three or four leaves to nourish the grapes and 
keep them in good growing and healthy con- 
dition. 

The result of this short ptuning is that a 
part of the grapes never ripen, from a defi- 
‘ciency of foliage, for if the vives are stopped 
“too short, not only does this cause a deficien- 
cy of leaves, but it hastens the maturity of 
the wood, and thereby causes the falling of 
the leaves before the maturity of the frait, 
“for after the leaves are off the frait makes no 

_ farther improvement in ripening. 

At is the opinion of your Con mittee that 
grapes will undoubtedly do as well, or better, 
even, than any other fruit or crops, if they re- 
ceive good and proper cultivation; at least 
we have found it so in our practice from an 
experience of thirty years. In our visits we 
have found one vineyard managed in @ manner 
deserving of high conimendation.«: The same 
system of tying and summer pruning was 
practiced in it as that which tas been observ- 
ed in the vineyards of the chairman of , your 
Committee. 

The results are such ss to give unmingled 
satisfaction. In our visits we also found some 
new varieties of grapes which are very. prom- 
ising. The Norton’s Virginia Seedling, adark 
colored grape for red wine, is highly spoken 
of, but the Delaware stands at the head of all 
the hardy grapes, either for wine or the table. 
We have been watching the Delaware grape 
for three or four years very closely, and find 

. that the vine stands,the winter freezing and 

spring frosts better than the Catawba, equal- 

ly exposed and unprotected. No rot or mil 

dew has yet been discovered, and no falling: 

of leaves until the fruit is fully ripe, and it ri 
pens frecly, three weeks earlier than the Ca- 
tawba. 

‘We have eight reasons why we place the 

Delaware abead of the hardy grapes: 

Ist, Its superior quality for table use. 

24, It produces finer'and rieher wine. 

3d, The vines stand the winter freezing bet- 

ter than the Catawba. 

4th, It stands the spring frosts better. 

5th, It is not damaged by mildew. 

6th, The grapes‘ never rot. 

7th, No falling of the leaves until the grapes 

are ripe. 

8th, The certainty of their growing, and 

the general hardiness and healthiness of the 


vine. 

The chairman of this Committee has al- 
ready planted twelve hundred Delawares with 
such success that he is now preparing the 
ground for twelve hundred more for next 


spring. 





Our Native Creepers. 


Three principal varieties of our native 
creeping plants, that is, climbing by rootlets 
or suckers, are generally confused in the minds 
of the people, and all go ‘by the’ tame’ of 
Poison Oak. This mistake has contributed 
to cause the neglect of several highly orna- 
mental creeping vines under the impression 
that they are poisonous. A brief description 
of the three varieties referred to, is here given, 
. 80 that any common observer may ‘readily 
know them: 

Rhus Toxicodehdron (Poison Oak, Poison 
Tvy)—climbing by rodtléts over rocks, &c,, or 
ascending trees; leaflets three, rhombic-ovate, 
mostly pointed, and rather downy beneath, 
variously notched or eut lobed, or etitire — 
Common: in thickets... Flowers. greenish 
white or yellowish—June. Poisonous to the 
touch to some persons. 

Ampelopsis Quinquefolia (Virginia Creep 
er)—a common woody vine growing’ in low 
rich grounds, climbing extensively, the ten- 
drils fixing themselves by dilated, sucker-like 
dises at their tips, blossoming in J aly, Tipen- 
ing its small blackish berries in October. . Also 
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‘kind. When an experiment of this kind: is 





called American Ivy. Leaves digitate, with 


five oblong lanceolate-leaflota, turning bright 
crimson in autumn. 

Tecoma Radicans (Trumpet Flowei-, 
Trumpet Creeper)—climbing by rootlets; 
leaves, pinnate; leaflets, from five to eleven, 
ovate, pointed, toothed;. flowers, tram pet- 
shaped, or tubular-funnel-form, from two to 
three inches long, varying in color from bright 
orange to dark scailet or crimsons quite 
showy. 

The leaves of each of the three above de- 
scribed plants are of the cotapound charac 
ter, having several leaflets connected to one 
main leaf-stem. The Poison Oak has three, 
and the Virginia Creeper’ five leaflets, con- 
nected to the main stem on opposite sides at 
intervals of an inch or more, somewhat simi- 
lar to the leaf of the Black Walnut. Itis of- 
ten seen ranving up large trees or high rocky 
cliffs, and makes a fine appearance with its 
dense green foliage and clusters of large 
showy flowers, which .continue for about. two 
months, principally inJuly. The long taper- 
ing seed-pods six or éight inches in length, 
may now be seen hanging conspicuously on 
the outside of the foliage, 

The Trumpet Flower and the Virginia 
Creeper are among our finest varieties'of or- 
namentaPcreeping vines, and are cultivated 
at the North where they are not native or are 
less common. They should be planted so as 
to run up large treés, lattices, verandas and 
the like. A little such ornamentation about 
the homestead costs but a mere trifle, and 
contributes vastly more than is generally im- 
agined to make home happy, pleasant and at- 
tractive. Memories of the pure, beautiful 
and chaste coniected with childhood’s home 
are never effaced.—M., in Valley Farmer. 





Philosophy of the Ripening of Seeds. 


This final operation of the plant’s annual 
round of growth requires changes the exact 
reverse of those which have to be effected 
when the plant first commences existence— 
that is, when the seed germinates. 

During a seed’s germination, the usual 
chief operation is the conversion of starch in- 
to sugar; but during the seed’s ripening the 
usual change is the conversion of sugar and 
gum into starch. During germination the 
necessary changes required carbon to be got 
rid of, and, consequently, as we showed whiist 
considering the phenomena, carbonic acid is 
emitted by the seed. 

But during the ripening of seed—ihat is, 
during the conversion of its sugar into starch, 
no carbon need to be got rid of, for they are 
relatively composed as follows:— 

Cazben, Rydrogen. 6. “a 
Tavis ivchavos 

So, as the seed approaches to ripeness, we 
gradually find wore oxygen and water e:it- 
ted by a plant in proportion to the carbonic 
acid and water absorbed than during the per- 
iod of growth and flowe ing. This coincides 
also with Leibig’s statemont, who, on the sup- 
position that starch is formed by the plant 
from carhonic acid and water, says that ‘there 
would be required thirty equivalents of car 
bonic: acil, and thirty equivalents of hydro- 


‘gen derived from thirty equivalents of water, 


with the separation of seventy-two equiva- 
lents of oxygen. Of the vital process by 
which this is effected we know nothing, and 
can only compare it to the action of chlorine 
gas, which when mixed with water combines 
with its hydrogen and sets its oxygen free. 

We have said much relative to the seeds 
of plants when considering the phenomena 
of germination in our first chapter, -and we 
will only add here some of the results of ex- 
perience recorded. by Mr. Knight; premising 
that, although his observations were made 
upon the seeds of fruit trees, yet they are 
equally applicable to the seeds of all culti- 
vated plants, 

New varieties of every species of fruit will 
generally be better obtained by introducing 
the farina of one variety into the blossom of 
another than by propagating from any single 


made between varieties of different size and 
character the farina of the smaller kind should’ 
be introduced into the blossoms of the larger; 
for, under the circumstances, Mrs Knight 
generally (but with some exceptions), obser- 
ved in the mew fruit a prevalence of the 
character of the female parent; probably ow- 
ing to the following causes. The seed-coats 
are generated wholly. by the female parent, 
and these regulate the bulk of the lobes and 
plantale} atid he observed, in raising new va‘ 
rieties of the peach, that when one stone con- 
tained two seeds, the plants these. afforded 
were inferior to others, Thedargest seeds 
obtained from the finest fruit, aud..from,,that 
which ripens most’ perfectly and nest early, 
should always bé sélected. 

The. trees, from blossoms and seeds of 


‘which: it. is proposed to propagate, should 


have grown at least two years in. mould of the 
best quality. During that period they ought 
not to’ be suffered to exhaust themselves, by 
bearing any considerable crop of fruit;‘and 
the wood of the preceding year should be 
thoroughly ripened, (by artificial, heat . when 
hec?ssary), at anearly period in the autumn; 
and if early maturity in the frait of the new 
seedling plant is required, the fruit within 
which the seed grows should be made to ac- 
quire maturity within as short-a period as is 
consistent with its attaining its full size and 
perfect flavor; those qualities ought also to 
be sought in the parent fruits which are de- 
sired in the offspring; and the most _ perfect 
and vigorous offspring will be obtained, .of 
plants as of animals, when the male and fe 
male parent are not closely related to each 
other. 





Hints on Planting Fruit. 

Except in the more northern portions of 
the continent, a southern aspect is the worst 
possible for all kinds of fruits, except where 
the one idea of earliness is al! important. 

So much has been said in this journal on 
the proper preparation of the soil for or. 
chards, that it need not now be repeated.— 
We would only say, that a light dryish soil is 
the best to choose for the peach. The pear 
does best on a strong loamy soil. Plums 
much the seme as the last. The apple prefers 
a heavy loam, if on limestone so much the 
better. The cherry does well in soils adapted 
to the peach. 

The grape prefers a deep warm soil, but 
one that is not dry,—such as. most limestone 
soils are after being trenched and drained.— 
A partially shaded aspect is also preferable. 
Mildews and mauy diseases come from the 
drying influence of the full exposure to a July 
or August sun, . 

Probably most of our fruits do best in par- 
tial shade. The gooseberry and currant most 
certainly do. The former must have shade; 
and if on the most/northern aspect, of a wall, 
‘so much the better. The raspberry prefers 
a rather moist soil, and partial shade. 

In cultivating raspberries on a large scale 
they do best in hills, as the cultivator keeps 
them from ‘crowding each other so much.— 
For garden culture they are better in rows, 
the suckers to be kept hoed out occasionally 
as they grow; enough only being left that 
will be required for new plantations, of course 
a portion of the crop must be sacrificed to the 


suckers. 
All raspberries are hardy where their canes 


ripen well; where the shoots appear not to 
have matured they well have to be protected in 
winter by bending them down and covering 
with soil, Some tie them up to stakes and 
cover with rye straw, corn stalks or cedar 
branches, In soils where small plants are 
jiable to heave out in winter, strawberries 
will need covering,—where this does not take 
place, they need no protection. 

Apples, quinces, and plums, should be ex- 
amined hefore frost sets in, and if any borers 
have effected a lodgement—a jack-knife and 
strong piece of wire are all the implements 
necessary; a man will go over several hund. 
red trees a day, It is a cheap way of pre- 
serving trees. If many of the remedies pro- 
posed by correspondents in our paper, have 
been tried and found effectual, such as tobac- 
co stems, &c., there will be few borers to deal 
with in the examination. 

The dwarf pear in particular has done so 
well the past season, that as its management 
becomes better understood, it is fast regain 
ing its former popularity. In choosing plants, | ; 
select those'that have been budded close to 
the ground, as when they are replanted the 
stocks should be buried an inch below the 
pear scion, which prevents the attacks of the 
quince borer. If a long stem ‘has to ‘be 
buried, the usual consequences of deep plant- 
ing result, and do as much injury as the quince 
borer. .Also in choosing, select if possible, 
plants that have been raised: from cuttings; 


+ for layered stocks have almost'always a long 


deep tap lookiug root, on which dwarf pears 
do. not.do well. If we have to, use such 
dwarf pear trees, better shorten some of this 
long trank' root before planting. ‘Never plant 
what appears to be the stem of a tree far be- 
neath the surface, under any capinape Ps 
for disease will be most probably an ultim 

consequence. Gardener's Monthly. ae! 


To Preserve Cat Flowers, 
Most people like'to proserve bouquets of. 


natural flowers, Many methods have been 
recommended, but they fall: short.of the ob- 
ject to be attained. In short, the water be- 
comes.putrid, and is obliged to be.renewed at 
least once a day, without checking the alter- 
ation of the flowers, which commences s00n 
after ‘their separation from the plant. The 
following method, which has completely suc- 








wet and cold when in-a moist state, and con- 


ral, animal, and vegetable substances. The 


qualities by. means ;of reciprocal action and 


nowly. discovered , terrigenous metals, which 


base formed the. pentral salt Rode 





iceeded, consists in introducing a spoonful, 


more or less, of powdered charcoal in thé wa- 
ter contained in the vessel, ‘and immersing the 
lower extremity of ‘the stems of fliwers in 
the charcoa.. By this proceeding ‘the ‘most 
beautiful results are obtained, as the ‘flowers 
are preserved without sensible alteration, at 
least as long time as in their natyral ‘condi: 
tion, without it being necessary to'hgadie ith. 
er the water or, the charcoal, or by giving 
them any other attention. The water i is pre- 
served quite clear in the vessel. 





cbntact+-for 


has a werful corrosive quality, and 
the allatied “all aractet:| ‘ofl kurting vegetable 
blues into greep, After being exposed to 
the air fora determinate timesit.imbibes car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, and becomes 
mild like pounded limestone... 

.. ime isa coiogerees © and will <r- 


erzise a chem tion . on aD 
Ta Uaioe dh of di aipeurahs 


have an aptitude to enter into combinations 


-and to effect: decor pdsl tus, ‘arid ‘the deautis 


> as dielel will depend on. the strength of the res Wane 

How to: Use Clay as @ Top Dressing for actions. “The” cha a pirente 4elays, 
) Light Land. , \whieh ana the most-abundant, mush, be i icin 

a large obfong: ‘heap of: about 6.feet deep in 


; ry oer ' 
Clay is a mixed body, mostly composed of 
“alumina, sulphuric acid, and water.” It is 
found in vast beds in the alluvial deposit of 
the tertiary formation, of which chalk, or the 
most recent condition of lime, forms the basis, 
and is much mixed with other bodies in dif- 
ferent states, and combinations. The pre 
vailing golor is brown or reddish brown, yel- 
low, and sometimes ‘bluish—sandy, ravelly, 
often solid, more or leas unctuons and soft to 
to the touch, often friable and dry, breaking 
into small lumps, containiag more silex, and 
loses its. plasticity; and perhaps no body is 
found in a greater diversity of composition in 
soils and in. slates, and in all argillaceous for- 
mations, It enters into good lands, in fertile 
soils from 9 to 15 per cent., and’ in barren 
lands from 20 to 40. per cent.; the absence 
of it forme a solid too. dey and porons, and.a 
superabundance of» ite¢onetitutes a solid too 


tracts and hardens by heat into & condition 
that is adverse to vegetable ‘life. Clay’ is 
found calcareous, meagre, and unctuous effer 
vescing with acids, rough and gritty, and cone 
taining a greater quantity of ‘alnmina. “The 
purest specimen contains upwards of 60 per 
cent. of sand, and is always mixed with‘ mine- 


luminous base imbibes 15 times its weight of 
water, and retains it with great obstinacy. 
Like all other substances, the quality of the 
clay, the mode of its combination with other 
sub&tances, and the exposure of the combined 
elements, render it a fertilizer both in the 
simple state and in vhe condition of “com- 
post” with other substances. When found 
of a clammy, or indurated texture, very 
great difficulty is experienced in reducing the 
substance to particles that can act with and 
and upon the other elements with which the 
contact will occur. But with calcareous 
clays, the process is easy, the mags ig friable 
and crumbling, and the dissolution, is so fine 
as to allow an intimate incorporation with the 
soil, Accordingly very great,improvements 
have been effected by excavating clays of this | 
nature, and laying pretty large quantities on] 
the surface of light lands— moist quality 
has been given to the:sandy soil, and more 
firmnessand a, greater consistency. The 
quantity must. be, liberal, from 100 to 160 
loads,an acre, and . must be attentively used 
in the breaking and spreading of the pieces 
On the other hand, ferruginous clays, and 
those of white, sandy, apd gravelly. nature, 
are positively pernicious,and require 4 mix- 
ture with substances of a better quality to 
ecrrect the noxious property, and an expos- 
ure to atmospheric action to extraet and dis- 
sipated the, hurtful effluyia. A total altera-’ 
tion must be,acted upon the constituents be- 
fore glays of that nature can be made fertile, 


either.as a.cultivated soil, or as an application a 


to other lands, . | 

Sulphuric acid ia any form or combination 
is noxious to vegetable life, and in preparing 
clay for the. purpose)of acting a8@ manure, 
that hurtful iogrediemt must be banished, and 
more friendly qualities introduced. The 
quantity of water and acid amouats to two-|’ 
third parts of the constituents of/pure clay;}j 
and being iv. combjuation, the destruction of 
both elements must be effected, Some body 
must be applied that will act. violently and | 
forcibly in disintegrating the méss of clay, in 
sundering the particles, in banishing’ éxisting’ 
propertics, and in conferring more yaluable 


mutual. combinations, For this, pnrpose, no- 
better agent has yet been found than eanatic’ 
lime, in,.a, state. of hot shells newly burned. | geek 
Lime is the, oxide of “calciam,”..one of thé 


contains in 100 parts, about $8 parts of oxy: 
gen, An oxide is 4 sour, pungent body, | 8 
and draws off every, volatile substance, withont 
fusing the primitive body; it is the circum 
stance or state of change, while calcination i is 
the mode of effecting, it, By the applicotipa | m 
of a violent heat, lime loses the water of Crys, 
tallization, and, the, carbonic acid ; gas is ex] 
pelled, whichin combigation wi ith the fajae 
y the 
name of the carbonate of lime, In the newly 
burned state, it, forms & strong caustic, and 





ald, prod 


per 


| the, slopitig at. thee will 
Pal the et to pass over EY ie th 
loads of lime upon the. surface. ena lime 
mustsrqin the hottest, possible erate, and the 
clay may, be in avy form,dug from. the beds 
of deep deposit, or from, the-surface ground of 
soil in Mixture, and ‘consequently with a por- 
tion’ of animal And ‘vegetable mattérs. The 
heap of clay must be tuined oypr pas nd mixed 
regularly with the, shells of lime, in 4 pro- 
portion of 2ito 8,and’ ,the, sides.sloping all 
round in Order to allow room: for' the swelling 
of the mage, ‘When moistare touches Hime’in 
a newl; y, calcinuitéd state, a hissing’ tioise takds 
place, a : swolling follows, vapor” arises, much 
heat is evolved, and light is emitted in’ a dark 
situation. In most.\cases .the..water that is 
‘contained in: ‘thetlay: ‘will dissolve. the-lime, if 
sufficient cate be used in’ mixing the heap, that 
the lime, does not lie in dr tare but is 
touched by, the olay in every a Il of ita’ form. 
The heat that is evolved penetrates ‘the harsh 
mass of the clay, and the acid and the water 
in the clay are expelled by its action, and are 
dissipated along ‘with the water'ef the line 
which egcapés in the form of ‘vapor, ’ "The 
aluminovs base.of clay being thus freed of the 
acid and the: water which-readered it harsh 
and rigid, immediately assumes.a mild gelati- 
vous form; and. being ufited withithe lime 
which is how. mild by the’ absorption of ‘car. 
bonic acid gas, the combination becomes ‘a 
spontaneous mass of an unctuous nature, 
which is loosely connected and easy of de- 
composition. The harsh bodies of both the 
constittient bodies have een expelled by/mu- 
tual’ action and milder — narony- 
ceeded, ° fay ule 
After the dissolution of the fimeshells: has 
| been completely effected, and no'more heaving 
of the muss takes plack ‘ftom the swellingvof 
the lime in batk, a time may be allowed to 
remain in ‘quiet, for the purpose ‘of -settling 
the combinations after ‘the toionhas-beon/ef- 
fected by the violent ‘intéestinal motions that 
have been provoked by'the' action of the bod- 
ies singly and on'each other. After remain. 
ing in’a quiesent' state for'an indefinite time, 
the heap must be again tarned over, andthe 
materials very materially ‘mixed by breaking 
the lumps, afd placing in the eentrée ofthe 
mass the materials that have been ‘exposed.on 
‘the outsidé, and consequéntly willbe Jess:de- 
composcd. This movement of the heap will 
provoke new affinities, and p pd fresh 
combinations, and ‘effect’ additional results. — 
It must be done! with much garg, in.reducing 
the elements to five,particles in order to bring 
the bodies inte contact iy the nearest possible 
ultimate form) and | .at insensible distances, — 
‘Unless these conditions be effected, no useful 
eeoayhinatligin will,take Plena 








arge Chests... 
An exchange says that “a wide; deep. chest 
in.all.anima's. isan indication of a, robust 
constitutio is, no donbt, point of 
shape, to pape Be breeders pat A when 
selecting vither males or females. It is not 
enough that a bull or cow should show a wide, 
he b ast in fron t, but the width’ should” ex- 
ia ack aldn; ldog We brisket, and ‘show itself 
under and bétweeh ‘the elbows. « Fullness 
Wed thie region ‘of thé _ ts indispensa- 
bie'i in Fetter sex.” " 
‘'Phis fs true for breeding, sosttinng or’ milch 
in | stotk, but for fatteniig duimals, every farmer 
knows that the big chests take the most meal. 


MA hartow chested hog will! fatten much more 


Yeadfly and” be more ‘quiet; than one. with a 
comune ge ome th tengo gal 
aga ge Et 





ce, is 


ete cae mi gare urraint ei has 

become a large within ‘a ‘few ‘years, 
in the Piatt ab. of ‘France, About 
880,000 ‘bottles of this ‘liqueur ‘are “made. 
The planting o of the the currants is at tlie rate of 
4 feet 2 inches apart, and éach bush four years 
rhs ids of frit. Tt is eati- 

at this rate the are y Ids about 

coed the Sh a, at #3, per 100 pounds. 


‘British ‘Taz Herecs—T ‘The ‘Dumbet of 
ateyael ya Gheat eile last year was 
3,706 riding horses, and 1,499" race hires. 
The revenue raised, amougted to $2,000,600. 
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ORDO OD LOAD AD ODP AD DA de lll 
ff Splendid Sewing Machine may 
be easily obtained. 


‘THE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1861. 


We hereby offer a splendid 


BRAMAN’S SEWING MACHINE, 
as a PREMIUM for the LARGEST CLUB of SUB. 
SCRIBERS to the MICHIGAN FARMER for 1861, 
which shall be sent in previous to January !, 1861. 
Said list.not to be less than 120 in number and 
to be accompanied with the CASH, at the Clab 
rate of $1.50 for each name. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers at our club rate of $1.50 for each 
name; said list not to be less than 60 in number, 
and to be sent in previous to Jan. 1, 1861, the 
First Volame of Hovey’s Fruits of America, 
‘A splendid work containing the finest colored 
lates of American fruits that has ever been is- 
sued. ? 

Algo, we offer as a premium for the largest club } 
of subscribers, not less than 30 in number, to be 
sent in. previous to the Ist of January, at our 
elub rates, 

A copy of Worcester’s celebrated Illustrated 
Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


#@ All parties competing for the above pre. 
miumsa are at liberty to send in the names as fast 
as received, and the subscribers will be supplied 
with the Farmer from the date at which their 
subscription is received, for the remainder of this 
year, as well as for the whole of the year 1861. 


2I@-To those who do not care to compete for 
the premiums, we offer the highest cash commis. 
sion of any paper now published. Any one can 
act as agent, Terms made known on application, 

November 1, 1860. BR. F. Jonnstone, Editor. 
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The Michigan Farmer. 


We hope to hear from all the friends and 
agents of the Micuigan. FarMEr at an early 
day. ‘lhe best way is to send in all names of 
new subscribers for the year as fast as receiv- 


which on the first of July was held at $30 
on first of October was held at $50.25.— 
This great advance of course was caused by 
the large trade, of the West and the increas 
ed revenue which the monthly reports showed 
that these roads were earning, and was the best 
evidence in the world that the people who 
produced that trade and could afford to pay 
that revenue were acquiring wealth. On the 
20th of November, the samnie stocks of the 
Michigan Central were for sale in the New 
York stock market at $46.50, and the stocks 
of Michigan Southern Road at $27.25. Now 
what caused such a depreciation? Clearly the 
roads had done the business which had real. 
ized their increased revenues; they were 
richer and in better condition than they had 
been since 1856, The people of all the States 
which made their trade were all well off, for 
they had received theit money for the pro- 
duce which these roads had carried. Now, 
therefore, what need was there for such a 
panic? The whole subject resolves itself into 
just ono solution, and that is. that a few of the 
New York bankers and capitalists imagined 
they could make the western and interior bu- 
siness community sweat a little on account 
of their political predilections, and in this at 

tempt to crowd them under the wheel, they 
got their own fingers pretty nearly smashed. 
However, matters are beginning to look some” 
what brighter. 


Great Loss of Lives and Shipping on the 
Lakes. 





The terrible gale of Friday and Saturday 
last, has been felt on the lakes by the most 
dreadful losses of livesand shipping. We do 
not recollect to have known so many disas 
ters on Lake Erie announced at once, as there 
are enumerated in the following despatch from 
Buffalo: 

“The schooner Comet, previously report- 
ed ashore in the bay, cargo of oats; the bark 
Torrent, ashore near Barcelona, cargo of col; 
schooner Fanny Gardner, ashore near the 
Comet, no cargo; propeller Forest Queen, 
ashore at Bajley’s Harbor, gone to pieces. A 
large propeller, supposed to be the Dacotah, 
of the New York Central Railroad line, is 
ashore at Eighteen Mile Creek. She left 
Buffalo Friday P. M., with a double crew on 
board, all of whom have perished. The pro- 


ed, so that all. may commence. with the new)peller Jersey City, of the New York and 


volume. We have no promises to make.— 
We mean to render tae Farmer during 1861, 
fully as useful. to the farming community as 
it bas been during the year 1860. As an 
auxiliary,to post the farmers on what is going 
on in the agricultural world, in the home and | 
foreign markets, in the grain trade and in the 
wool trade, we are receiving constant tes 
timony of the service it rendered its readers 
last season. Will not those who have thus 
been benefitted, give their neighbors a piece 
of their mind on the subject, and get them 
to add their names to our list for the coming 


year? 


— 


Currency and Stocks. 


The rather desperate feeling which existed 
in the commercial community last week has 
abated during thé seven days just past, and 
the excitement has subsided. The brokers 
and bankers have somewhat moderated their 
views as to western money, though very up- 
willing as yet to receive it in purchase of 
eastern exchange at a rate less than 6 or'8 per 
cent. In trade it is generally taken at what 
is called par, but in reality the tradesman 
puts on the difference in the price of goods, | 
so that the purchaser does not feel it. For 
instance cotton cloth which is really worth 
but 9 cents per yard, when sold for western 
ig held at 10 cents, and Of course “ could not 
possibly afford it for anything less.” Just so 
with other goods, and every thing but farm- 





ers’ produce. That being the staple which schooner Marco Polo 


creates trade, is sold in reality for western at 
par, when sold. It will thus be seen that in 
all operations the producer has the exchange 
against him. The bankers of New York, af- 
ter tightening up the commercial world, and 
almost ruining their customers, found they 
were about to ruin themselves, so they came 
to # determination to open up their dis. 
counts, aud afford genéral relid? ‘to business. 


This have done with some degree of fore- | 


sight and sagacity, and confidence is slowly 
being infused into business meu again. 
The depreciation in values, caused by the 
c, is manifested as fully by the prices of 
the stocks of the Michigan railroads, as by 
avy other measure. On the first of July last, 
the stock of the Michigan Central Railrosd 
was worth @48 per share at the New York 
Exchange, in thirty days after that, it was 
worth @61.25; on the Ist of October it was 
worth $70 per share, and during a short time 


previous these stocks had been worth even a 
Jittle more, say $72. The Michigan Southern, 


Erie Railroad line, is reported to have found- 
ered near Dankirk. Allon board perished. 
Two or three propellers and a number of sail 
vessels are ashore on the Canada shore. Most 
of the fleet bound down arrived safely, the 
losses being confined mostly to vessels bound 
up. The schooner J. 8. Newherry is ashore 
near Goderich, O. W.; schooner Wm, Max- 
well, ashore above Sagar Loaf Point, crew 
all perished excepting ons; schooner Sacra- 
mento, ashore near Pt. Colbourne; schooner 
Tornado, with cargo of corn from Chicago 
is wrecked near Kingston, crew all lost, ves- 
sel gone to pieces; schooner Enterprise, 
ashore at Long Point; schooner Arctic, ashore 
at Presque Isle; schooner Scallawag, ashore 
neat Port Stanley, and has gone to pieces. 
The schooners Wm. Case, of Chicago, and 
N. P. Goodell, of Buffalo, were to day towed 
into the river at Sarnia, completely covered 
with ied, with every man ou the Goodell 
more or less frozen. The brig Ourtiss Mann, 
from Chicago to Baffalo, is ashore near God- 
erich, OC. W., crew safe, vessel a total loss. 
The Oadet, of Detroit, arrived at Goderich 
safe; she reports seeing a loaded veseel in the 
lake, running under bare poles, shipping 
heavy seas, and thinks she must have found- 
ered. The schooner Cuyeioga is ashore at 
Port Colborne, and the Fannie Mack three 
miles above there. Three other vessels, names 
unknown, are ashore at Port Abino. The 
bark Sunshine and schooner Kenosha are 
safe under Long Point, but damaged. The 
fe capsized near Long 
Point. ‘The schooners St. George, Mary, 
Wild Rover, and two or three others, names 
ur known, are ashore near South Bay, Lake 
“\ntario.”. 


ga We present 8 letter from a correspon- 
dent'in Shiawassee, which indicates how the 
“coal” warms up the people around Corun 

na, and gives some idea. of what that busi- 
ness is likely to effect in Shiawassee county. 
ga@ The Yale Agricultural lectures, which 
gave so much satisfaction to the agriculturiats 
of Cotinecticut and the States io the vicinity, 
and which were attended by large numbers, 
are to be repeated again this winter in a more 
complete course. 

S#@ In these times when secession is some- 
what rampant, we take occasion to call atten- 
tson to the History of the Constitution which 
has just been issued by the Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Oo., of Boston. It is a work that 
will post the reader on the intentions of the 
framers of that instrument fully and clearly, 
and without any partisan bias. 








Literary and Scientific Notes. 

I@ A life of John C. Calhoun is in preparation 
by a Captain Reynolds of Mobile, and is to be 
published by Derby & Jackson of New York. One 
would suppose that South Carolina would ‘find a 
publisher for such @ work, and woald not permit 
it to get outside of her empire. 

2H A new Fuglish magazine isto be commenc- 
ed on the first of January and is to be entitled the 
Temple Bar Magazine. George Augustus Sala, a 
writer for Household Words and for Thackeray’s 
Cornhill Magazine, is to be the editor,» : 


JM Dickens is to commence in his All: the Year 
Round, a new serial story, in January, to be called 
“Great Expectations.” 

%@ Lord John Russell has prepared an abridg- 
ment of his Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore, the poet. 

I@ A new vessel for river navigation has been 
built by the Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
which is longer than the Great Eastern, and is 
somewhat on the principal of a railway train. The 
portions of the vessel are joined together to per- 
mit them to follow the bends in the rivers. 

fw The French Galtgnani says: “The year 
1861. which is tast approaching, will be the first 
of the 660th Olympiad. On the Ilth of January 
there wili be an annular eclipse—that is, one in 
which the apparent diameter of the moon being 
less than that of the sun, the border of the latter 
will be visible all round the moon. This, and an- 
other of the same kind, which is to take place on 
the 7th of July, will both be invisible at Paria — 
On the lst of December following there will be a 
total eclipse of the sun, partly visible at Paris, 
The general eclipse will begin at 11:28 A, M., bat 
at Paris the commencement will not be visible 
until 2:2 P. M, It will end at 4:8 P.M. The 
17th of December, 1861, will witness a partial 
eclipse of the moon, visible at Paris; on the 12th 
of November a transit of Mercury, partly visible 
at Paris, will take place—a somewhat rare occur- 
rence in astronomy, though not so rare and im- 
portant as a transit of Venus across the sun’s disc, 
the last of which occurred in 1769, nor will an- 
other be observable until 1874. 

JM Rumor says that both Mr. Thackeray and 
Mr, Trollope are going to publish novels in shil- 
ling numbers. 

aM. Jules Gerard, the lion hunter, ha’ pub- 
lished a new book at Dentu’s, Paris, in which he 
developes his plans of exploring the Saharah by 
means of organized caravans, 

J@-R. W. Emerson is preparing for publication 
a series of papers entitled “Conduct of Life,” 
which are to be issued by the Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields of Boston. These publishers are getting 
out a holiday book, to be called Favorite Authors, 
which is to contain portraits and original articles 
by many of the best known living writers. QO. W. 
Holmes has about ready for press his “Songs in 
Many Keys,” which is said to ke a volume that 
will create many a pleasant smile. 

I@ Edward Everett is about to write a life of 
Franklin, which is to be ready for the press with. 
in a year. 

J@ The Philadelphia publishers, Peck & Bliss, 
announce a new edition of Silliman’s Physics and 
Nataral Philosophy, which has in a great measure 
been rewritten as well as revised. From the cir- 
cular we should judge that the work will be valu- 
able for schools. It is illustrated with over seven 
hundred engravings. 

7@ The Harpers, announce a glossary of scien- 
tific terms for general use, which will be a useful 
acquisition to the general reader as well as the 
student. 

IB-The Biography of Self Taught Men, with 
an introductory essay by B. B. Edwards, published 
by J. E. Tilton of Boston, is a remarkably neat 
volume, which, at this reading season, may be put 
in the hands of youth. The work contains brief 
but well written biographies of forty four men who 
have been distinguished for their acquirements, 
buat who had altogether to depend upon themselves 
and their own well applied exertions for their 
learning. The salient points of their lives are 
brought out by the author, and. thus each is made 
an example whose success under depreasing cir- 
cumstances should encourage those who enjoy 
better advantages. Mesars. Potram, Smith & Co., 
of Detroit, have this work for sale. 

@ We have recently received from D. M. 
Dewey, of Rochester, a number of samples of the 
colored plates of fruits, plants and trees, which are 
very faithful representations, These plates give a 
good idea of fruits and ornamental trees, and are 
well worthy of the attention of nursery men. 

IF Blackwood's Magazine for November leads 
off with an article on Civil Service appointments, 
in which it does not seem to favor the method of 
compelling the candidates to pass an examination. 
The Administration of India, from « Tory point 
of view, is another leading article of great value. 
Ary Scheffer, The Romance of Agostine, The An- 
nesley Case, a Judicial Puzzle, Norman Sinclair, 
and Iron Clad Ships of War, are articles that will 
repay perusal. For the terms of this Magazine, 
published by Leonard Scott, se. the advertisement 
in another column, 

Sd The Atlantic Monthly for December is ex- 
cellent, Amongst its table of contents, we com 
mend the Confessions of a Mediom to an attentive 
perusal by those who have an idea that the spirit- 
ualists are doing something.. The evidence here 
given seems to be real and to the point. Now is 
the time to subscribe for this Magazine. We will 
send itand the Farmer for $3,50 to any address for 
one year. 





—A British officers writing from Teheran, Persia, to 
the London 7¥mes, remarks:—“A Cathartic Pill manu. 
factured by an American chemist, (Dr. J. O. Ayza, of 
Lowell, Mass.) has ¢ured the'Stish of.a Liver Complaint 
that threatened his life. This simple fact, as might be 
expected, renders the Americans immensely popular 
here, while we English are overlooked. Doubtless our 
own écholars made the diseoveries which he employs, 
and thus it is in everything; we do the labor, then the 
mousing Americans put their mark on it and take the 
reward. Doct. Aven is idolized by the Court and its re- 
tainers here, which will doubtless be reflected to him on 
a gold snuff box or diamond hilted sword, while not the 
name even of Davy, Christoson or Brodie—the great 
lights by which he shines, is known,”"——Wew York Sun- 
day Paper. 

EB See advertisement of Prof, L. Miller's Hair Re- 





storative in another column, 


POLITICAL. 


The Secession Operations. 

The accounts from Seuth Carolina are still very 
firm on all that relates to secession. The prepar 
ations in that State forthe “overt acts,” are in a 
state of forwardness, The Legislature met at 
Colambia on Monday last. A bill bas been intro 
duced to provide $400,000 for the purpose of arm- 
iag the State. Governor Gist lias sent in his mes- 
sage, which recommends secsssion of course, ad 
vises that some attention be paid to the encourage- 
ment of foreign trade. As soon as the State se- 
cedes (for that she is to secede is a settled point 
in the Governor’s mind, only the forms to be gone 
through with, and the convention will settle them 
fn all haste) the postal arrangements would re. 
quire attention, and he recommends the tempor- 
ary ase of Adam’s Express. If the general gov 
ernment insists in considering South Carolina in 
the Union, after she has resolved herself out of it, 
the postal arrangements of the general govern- 
ment must cease. The Governor advises that the 
introduction of slaves irom States not members 
of the southern confederacy which is to be form 
ed, be prohibited, especially all slaves from border 
States. This is hitting Virginia a very hard rap. 
All abolition incendiaries are to be dealt with in 
the most summary manner, The hopes of a con- 
certed action by the slave States is not to be de. 
pended on, therefore South Sarolina would be 
wanting in self-respect if she entertained any pro- 
positions looking to the continuation of the pre- 
sent Union. He does not doubt but that Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Fiorida andgfexas will 
eventually complete the galaxy of States which is 
to form the great confederacy, which South Caro- 
lina is to rule or ruin. For after all, clearing this 
whole secession. business from all the fog which 
surrounds it, we find that the bitter kind of rabid 
politicians which have been warmed into lifé by 
United States patronage and Federal government 
concessions to their pertinacious cry for place 
and power to South Carolina, always claim for 
the State the leadership. Whatever States might 
form a southern confederacy, will have at all times 
to yield all ideas of equality, and permit Palmetto 
to be a little more artistocratic than any of the other 
members. Sou:h Carolina is to be invested with 
a divine right to dictate, or else she will again 
secede. Letit be once said that Alabama and 
Mobile are more important than South Carolina and 
Charleston, and it will be found that the Palmetto 
is again ready to put on airs and cockades 
Meanwhile in the other States the agitation con- 
tinues. In Georgia Mr. Stephens has been elected 
to the convention, which is to assemble to consid- 
er the subject of secession, and will undoubtedly 
be at the head of the party in that State who will 
stand by the Union. 

We note also, that in several of the northern 
States the objectionable features of what are call- 
ed the personal liberty laws are being canvassed 
with a design to their amendment or repeal.— 
Since the election has been carried for Lincoln, 
and as it seems by a sectional vote, which displays 
more than any thing else the power of the repub- 
lican element, the prudent and cautious men: of 
that party are desirous of evincing by every me- 
thod, that there is no disposition to interfere with 
the rights of the people of the southern States— 
it is unquestionable that a repeal or modification 
of some of these laws, and a moderate feeling in 
the northern States would tend greatly to strength- 
en the influence. and position of the union men in 
the southern States; and, whilst the northern 
States need not now fear congressional legislation 
that wo trample upon the principles which 
they hold dear, a milder and less rancorous poli- 
cy than that which dictated the adoption of those 
retaliatory measures may prevail without any ul- 
timate detriment either to the States, to the Union, 
or to the future of the Territories which may form 
new States, 

Mr. Douglas’ Position. 

Senator Douglas has written a letter to certain 
of his friends in New Orleans, who had invited 
him’ to address them in that city. He intimates 
that the time for addresseas to the public is past, 
what he shall say for the future will be said from 
his seatin the senate. Though there are some 
points in the letter open to criticism, and which 
might as well have been left out, the whole is in 
the highest degree conservative as pointing out 
that the president was so hedged round by the 
Senate, by the House of Representatives, by the 
Supreme Court, and by the Constitution, that he 
could not disregard the rights of the States if he 
were ever so willing. The letter closes with the fol- 
lowing avowal: 

“Under these circumstances I can perceive no 
just cause, no reasonable ground for such rash and 
precipitate action as would plunge into the horrors 
of revolution, anarchy and bankruptoy, the happi- 
est people, the most prosperous country and the best 
government ihe sun of heaven ever shed his genial 
rays upon. To those, if any such there may be, 
who look upon disunion and a southern confeder- 
acy as @ thing desirable in itself, and are only wait- 
ing for an opportunity to accomplish that which 
had been previously resolved upon—the election 
of Mr, Lincoln may furnish a pretext for preeipi- 
tating the southern states into revolution. But to 
those who regard the Union under the constitu- 
tion as our fathers made it, the most precious le- 
gacy ever bequeathed to a free people by a patrio- 
tic ansestry, and are determined to maintain it as 
long as their rights, and liberties, equality and 
honor are protected by it, the election of Mr. Lin- 


coln, in my humble opinion, presents no just cause, 
no reasonable excuse for disunion.” 

We italicise a few lines, by way of emphasising 
what every citizen who has the least knowledge 
of other governments, and other countries, either 
from study or personal acquaintance must admit 
as a solemn truth, and it is only to be wished that 
Barnwell Rhett, and his squad of conspirators 
might be made to live under the best of other 
governments for the next five years, that they 
might learn to appreciate their own, They too 
would then be glad to acknowledge the truths thus 
uttered by Mr. Douglas. 

Summar y . 

Next Monday the second session of the thirty- 
sixth congress commences and it promises to be an 
important one, From the fact that importations 
during the past season have been unexpectedly 





light, the revenue of the general government has 


decreased. It is probable that a modification of 
the tariff will be brougtit before congress. The 
policy of the government towards the State threat. 
ening secessiou, will also be a subject for much 
discussion, and afford every element tor debates 
of rather an exciting character. The President's 
message will be anxiously looked for. 

—Bentor Clingman has been renominated for 
U. 8 Senator by the democrats in the North'Caro 
lina Legislatare. 


—Mr. Clay has been minister at Peru for nearly 
fifteen years, has received his passports from that 
government, in consequence of a non-adjustment 
of claims; and is on his way home. 


—The Missouri election is not quite settled yet, 
there being eight. counties not heard from.. The 
vote so far shows a plurality of 550 in favor of 
Douglas over Bell. 

—The politicians in New York city are prepar- 
ing with all activity for the election of muticipa | 
officers in that city. Mozart Hall and Tammany 
Hall have each their separate set of candidates — 
Mozart Hall representing the Wood party, at 
whose head is the present Mayor, and Tammany 
representing the old democracy. 

—The Kansas troubles seem to be much exag- 
gerated. A Mr. Wm. Hutchinson of Lawrence, 
Kansas, telegraphs to the associated press the fol. 
lowing: 

“ The whole country is imposed upon by the re- 
ports of the Kansas difficulties. I adjure all to 
await the facts before judging. Judge Williams, 
who has so deceived the public, is a frightened 
old dotard, unworthy of credence. His court has 
not been molested; Fort Scott has not been at- 
tacked; Paris, or any other place, has not been 
sacked; Montgomery’s party has not entered Mis- 
souri, and never intended to; not one cent has 
been given bim, or his men, from recent Eastern 
contributors; no arms or munitions have been 
sent them, as reported. All their arms have been 
in the territories for years, and I challenge contra- 
ry proof, All such statements as the judge has 
made are vile fabrications, that are doing our peo- 
ple infinite wrong. Let the people charge it eith- 
er to his malice or ignorance. It is admitted, 
however, that exciting events are upon us.” 

+The official canvass of New. York, gives to the 
Lincoln electors 862,646 vctes, and to the fusion 
312,510, making the majority for Lincoln 50,136. 

—It is now stated that Judge Taney of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, has resigned 
and that Attorney General Black, will be nomina- 
ted in his place by,Mr. Buchanan, 


ray 


~ 


General News. 


—Macready it is announced, will return to the stage.’ 
—A photograph of Boston has been taken from a bal- 
loon. 

—Experiments are being made in the city of Paris 
with electric light, as a means of lighting the streets. 

—Col. Preston, Minister at Madrid, was nearly drown- 
ed during his paassage from Marseilles. 

—The Bank of Montreal has declared a dividend of 
four per eent. for the cufrent half-year, payable ist De- 
cember, 

—Rey. Henry Ward Beecher has received five hun- 
dred invitations for this winter's lecturing tour. He 
has as yet accepted but twenty-five, 

—A lady asked her gardener why the weeds always 
outgrew and covered up the flowers? “Madam,” he 
answered, “the soil is mother of the weeds, but only 
step mother of the flowers. 

—We note that Mr. Ten Broek has one full bred 
American yearling colt in his stables. He is named 
Woodford, and is by Lexington, out of Ducatoon, a mare 
sired by Wagner, and her dam by Medec. 

—Ab del Kader received by way of the consulate at 
Beirut, a present from President Buchanan of a pair of 
Colt’s revolvers worth a $1000 as a token of the esteem 
in which his efforts in favor of Uhristians of the Leba- 
non was held. 

—Col. G. C. Quick, now in London, has purchased a 
live Hippopotamus for $20,000, and is about to biing it 
to the United States. If successful in bringing it across 
the Atlantic, it will be the first arrival of the kind, 

—De Bow’s mortality statistics, compiled from the 
last census, shows that the people of the United States 
are the healthiest on the globe. The deaths are 820,000 
per year, or one and a half per cent of the populatton, 
In England the ratio is nearly two per cent. Virginia 
and North Caroling are the healthiest of the States, and 
have 688 inhabitants over 100 years old. 

—The Smithsonian Institute is preparing, by order of 
Congress, an interesting report on agricultural metev- 
rology. Besides meteorological statistics, collected dure 
ing the last ten years at nearly 400 stations, it will con- 
tain the arrival and departure of birds, fishes, and other 
migratory animals, and also the time of planting and 
harvesting of crops, &c., in different parts of the United 
States, 

—Coal and péarls have been fcund in Kansas. A gene 
tleman writes from Olinton, Douglas county, to his bro- 
ther in Erie county, Ohio, that the drying up of the 
bed of a creck discovered a valuable coal bank on his 
farm, and that his family had gathe:ed four hundred 
pearls, and had clams endéngh on the bank for three hune 
dred more! They sverage over a pearl to each bushel 
of clams; most of them are small, some very brilliant, 
some giving out rainbow hues, others of a brownish 
color. Two sent toa Sandusky jeweler are pronounced 
genuine and valuable. 

—The Albany lumber reports show that there has 
been received nearly 22 million feet more lumber at 
that port, than there was received up to the same date 
of last year. 

—The cotton lands of North Carolina have done bet- 
ter this year than ever before, The crep is estimated at 
nine millions of dollars, being 25 per cent. more than 
in any previous year. 

~The new steam fire department of Boston is now 
fully organized, and not a single hand engine is used in 
the city. Under the old system 600 men were employ- 
ed, and now there are only 250. It is estimated the an- 
nusl expenses will be decreased $30,000, 

Cotton is now being earried by rail from the Missis- 
sippi to the eastern States. The Illinois Central Rail- 
toad recently concluded & contract to convey 2,000 bales 
‘ef cotton trom Cairo to Chicago, from whence it is to be 
forwarded to New England. 

—The Owosso and Lansing Railroad has been comple- 
ted to Laingsburgh, a distance of sixteen miles from Lan- 
ai 





ng. 
—Mr. Elisha Stuart of the town of Waterford was kill- 
ed by a bull which he had bought and was driving home, 
but which got sulky and refused to be driven. His dog 
then chased the animal into the barn of a Mr Voorhees 
and whilst driviug the bull into a stall, for the purpose 
of getting a rope on its herns, it struck Mr. Stuart vio- 
lently in the groin with its horn, severing the large arte- 
ry, and causing his death in a few minutes. 

-—Bir Charles Napier, commander of the Baltic 
fleet during the Crimean war, died on the 6th of 





Nov., in his 75th year, 
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Foreign Events, 
italian Affairs. 

The vote of thé kingdom of Naples on annexa- 
tion has been declared and the result is one mil- 
lion three handred thousand in favor of annexa 
tion, against ten thousand, three hundred and 
twelve in opposition. 

The result of the vote inthe Papal States, which 
was to be held on the 4th of November, has not 
yet been made known, but there is no doubt it 
will be overwhelmingly in favor of immediate an- 
nexation. Thus, while the people of ltaly ate 
forming themselves into a strong government, we 
are talking about splitting the United States into 
fragments. 

Victor : mmanuel entered Naples on the 7th of 
November. 

Ali accounts are united in stating that it is the 
design of the King of Sardinia to use the winter 
in organizing and consolidating bis new kingdom 
and in preparing for thé war which it is foretold 
will certainly come with the spring, Four hun- 
dred thousand men is the proposed number of the 
land forces of Italy, with a largely increased naval 
force. The kingdom of Italy is adapted to sustain 
alarge navy. The whole territory is almost as 
much surroundsd by water as Great Brituin, and 
in possession of the best ports in the Mediterranean, 
while the large islands of Sardinia and Sicily fur 
nish it with an internal trade that must aid very 
much in sustaining all the elements of a large na- 
val force. Austria, iis opponent, has neither the 
coast, the population, nor the ports. Venice, 
Trieste, and Fiume can be shut up in twenty-four 
hours, whilst the little ports on the Dalmatian 
eoast of the Adriatic are too far removed frem the 
eentre of action to be of any service, even if 
available. 

The meeting of Victor Emmanuel with Garibal- 
di was one of peculiar interest, and we copy the 
account given by an eye witness: 

«I was on my way to the headquarters of Victor 
Emmanuel, at Teano, and took a cut through the 
mountains. While waiting for a conveyance I met 
Major Cuttabene, commandant of Garibaldi’s head 
quarters. He was coming from Teano, and to him 
Iam indebted for the following account of the 
interview between Victor Emmanuel and Garibal- 
di. Garibaldi had taken up his quarters at a 
small inn, about four miles and a half between 
‘Yeano and Speranzano, on the 25th. He ordered 
his column to advance and take up positions, and 
sent Count Trecchi. to see, the king. On the fol 
lowing morning Count Tiecchi and Missori came 
to inform him that Cialdini was within an hour’s 
march, and the king not far behind. Garibaldi 
left immediately with his staff, and three-quarters 
of an hour afterward he came in sight of the 
head of the Piedmontese column. He put spurs 
to his horse. The Piedmontese advanced as fol- 
lows: The 23d and 24th regiments of the Como 
Brigade; the 26th and 27th of Pinerolo’s brigade; 
and then a battery of rifle cannon. The columns 
presented arms to Garibaldi, and open to allow 
bim to pass through. Cialdini rushed forward, 
and Garibaldi jumping from his horse, embraced 
him affectionately. After exchanging a few words 
Garibaldi remounted to meet the king. Victor 
Emmanuel was not far beaind, leading on bis own 
division. Seeing the red shirts the king took his 
telescope, and recognizing Garibaldi, put spurs to 
his horse and galloped towards him. Garibaldi 
did the same, When they were within ten paces 
of each other, the officers of the king and of Gari- 
baldi shouted “long live Victor Emmanuel! ”— 
Garibaldi advanced, took off his bat, and in a 
voice somewhat hoaree from emotion, said ‘‘ King 
of Italy!” Victor Emmuanuel put his hand to his 
kepi, then held it out to Garibaldi, and equally 
moved, said, “Thank you!” They stood thus, 
hand in hand, nearly a minute, without uttering 
another word. 

“ Garibaldi and the king, still holding each 
other’s hand, followed the troops for abont a quar 
ter of an hour. Their suits had mingled together 
and followed a short distance behind thom. Pass 
ing a group of officers, Garibaldi saluted them.— 
Among them were Farini, minister of war, in the 
foraging cap of a staff officer, and General Fanti. 
The king and Garibaldi were conversing. After 
the king followed the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, and Twentieth regiments of cavalry- 
His majesty was at the head of thirty thousand 
men, 

“ Before reaching Teano King Victor Emman. 
uel halted, and ordered a portion of his army to 
file off in presence of Garibaldi, that every one 
might observe the good feeling which prevailed 
between him and the chieftain. He then reviewed 


Bixio’s brigade, which was posted « little beyond | citize: 


Calvi. He wes received with the enthusiastic and 

Dnanimons shout of ‘Long live the Xing of Italy!’ 

Garibaldi has 7,000 men divided between different 

poritinns, The king remained at Teano; Garibal 
returned to Calvi to give orders.” 

The latest advices from Italy state that 16,000 
men of the army of the ex-king of Naples were 
forced to retreat across the boundary into the 
Papal States, where they were disarmed and held 
prisoners by the French. This loss, with that of 
the battle at Mola, subtracts 26,000 men from the 
army which surrounded Geeta, and which num- 
bered at one time about 50,000 men. 

It is reported that England and France have ad. 
vised young Bomba to give up the struggle. 





Hovsexezrrrs.—You have, we suppose, been using 
De Land & Co.'s Saleratus, How are you pleased with 
it? Does it not perform all that it promises? If you 
have made a fair trial of it, you must certainly be pleas- 
ed with it, You cannot fail to observe its superiority 
and excellence. How much better the bread, biscuit 
and pastry are; and what a saving in the wear and tear 
of the digestive organs has been made. Are there any 
of our readers who are housekeeping, without De 
Land & Co.'s Saleratus in the kitchen? If there are 
any, we beg them to procure it from their grocer or 
storekeeper at once. Manufactured and for sale, a 
wholesale, by D. B. De Land & Co, at the Fairport 
Mhemical Works, Fairport. Monroe Co., N. Y¥. 

2" Covens—The sudden changes of our climate are 
sources of Pulmonary, and Asthmatic Af- 
“sections. Experience having proved that simple reme- 
dies often act speedily and certainly when taken in the 
early stages of the disease, recourse should at once be 
had to “Browns Bronchial Troches,” or Lozenges, let 
the Cold, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever 80 
slight, as by thie precaution s more serious attack may 
be effectually warded off. Public Speakere and Sing- 
ere will find them effectual for clearing and strengthen- 
ening the voice, See advertisement. 





A BRILLIANT ANTI-SLAVEBY NOVEL. 
HARRINGTON: 
A Story of True Love. 

By the author le great \iiae poet. A WF8 Ry 
“A Tax or Lynn,” &0. 


This work 4s undoubtedly the most inte 
esting novel yet written in this country. niet Serie 


pi Ls tr pee OF THE PRESS. 

@ new novel of “ H: ton, a Story of Tru: d 
published by here & Eld flee’ of this city, is oear a‘ 
g demand. It is a production which needs but the 
poreen of s chapter to ensure the attention of the rea- 
I 





ler to the close. Though a novel it deals In realiti 
[ts characters are drawn with a master hand, aa its 
plots and incidents well managed. Th 

same and will doubtless seon be found on every 
well supplied literary table—Boston Atlas, 

Thayer & Eldridge, 114 and 116 Washington 
Boston, have jest pubiished “Hargineton; A Tales 
True Love. By the author of What Cheer, The Ghost. 
A Tale of Lynn, &c, It makes a handsomely printed 





e book comes in 


volume of and from beginning to 

marked b rare descriptive onal is pA 

on nterest. Since the publication of “Uncle 
om'’s 


bin,” no novel relating to slave 

published equal ¥ Harrington,” in exciting pod va 

and fascinating delineations, Its scenes are drawn from 

the startling events of our own times, without excess of 

coloring; and its personal references will be sure to 

excite curiosity and extend itssale. All the friends of 

end shoul Se ot ber A read ba fad endeavor to obtain 

wides on, Itis the “sensati 

of the season.— Boston Liberator, — 
Mr. W. D. O'Connor's new novel “ Harrington,” 

best Anti-Slavery argument,in the form of ry fiction 

yet issued from the American Press, * * It ig 

worth a dozen of Uncle Tom.— Boston Sa 

ing Gazette, 


The work is comprised in a handsome work .of 558 

printed on nice paper and el tl . 

Hally bound in muslin. - Price 31.25 Speedy imag 
AGENTS WANTED, 


To sell this work, to whom liberal te: 
Its sale will be immense, and those Weokant a tes 
tive employment or are already ea 
books, should not fail to take hold o: 
be made very fast in its sale. 

Sample copies sent by mail t pai 
ition wie o2 ail g . ssi paid on receipt of the 

DRIDGE, Publish 

27-5t 116 Washington Street, Bostelk 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


LITTLE, BROWW & CO., 
110 Washington St., Boston, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY AND ANALYSIS 
OF THE 
Constitution of the United States, 


With a full account of the Confederation whi 
ded it; ofthe Debates and Acts ot thins Goereeation 
which Framed it; of the Judicial Decisions which 
ve construed it; with Papers and Tables [llustra- 
tive of the Action of the Government and the Peuple 
under it. 
By NATHANIEL O. TOWLE, of the Washington Bar 
12mo. Price $1.25. 


This book givesa clear and full account of the De- 
bates in the Convention which adopted our Constitu- 
tion, and of the plans for a Constitution proposed by 
Madison, Randolph, Pinckney, Hamilton, and others, 

It relates what the founders of our government said 
and wrote in regard tu it, and gives an impartial history 


ed in the sale of 
it, as money can 





of the variotis events and measures which led to its fore 


mation. The publishers believe it will proye a most 
useful.and interesting book, and indispensable to all who 
wish to understand our political institutions.. They ask 
particular attention to the following testimonial to its 


value :— 
From Hon, Hannibal Hamlin, 
“J have examined your History aud Analysis of the 
Constitution, and find it well adapted te the 
8 ted in the preface. It must prove a valuable 
work for the scholar, the Statesman, and the legal pro- 
fession, and will be useful to ail who desire a correct un- 
derstanding of the Constitution of the Republic in 
which we live.” 
From Thophilus Parsons, L. L. D, Dane Professor 
of Lawin Harvard University. wv 
“ This small volume embodies the results of wide re- 
search and of intelligent industry, and contains a vast 
amount of interesting and valuable information. It is 
in nsable to every one who desires to understand 
the formation, the coustruction, and the operation of 
our national Constitution.” 


From Hon. W. P. Fessenden, U. 8. Senator from 
Maine. 


“A compilation, such as this appears to be, is much 
needed, and 1 have no doubt that asa text-book the 
work will be of great value. The plan is a good one, 
and, so far as I can judge, has been faithfully carried out. 
By tracing the history of each clause of the Constitution, 

ther with the reasons for its adoption, and append- 
ing the judicial construction, if any, under one om 
you will present at one view a mass ef important infor- 
mation which could only be otherwise acquired at a 
great expense of time and labor.” 
From Hon. D. 8. Dickinson, formerly U. 8. Senator 
ta and Governor of New York. 

“TI heve examined the general plan of the work you 
propose to ie ge and, 60 far as 1 can judge from the 
preface, table of contents, and i sheets before 
me, I regard it with exceeding favor. With your plan 
su ly executed, it cannot fail to be replete with 
interest and instruction, and I shall, for one, await its 
publication with anxiety,” 

“We heartily commend this useful work as calculated 
to promote attention to the elements of constitutional 
law, It is a patriotic duty, devolving on every pee 
mn, to endeavor to understand the theory of the 
Fed rai Constitution, and we knuw of no more authen- 
tic sources of information than the words of its found- 
ers.”"— Boston Post. 

“This is a political manuel of a new and superior or- 
der, and of more than a temporary use or interest. Mr. 
Towle has executed his scheme with care and skill, and 
has given us a work which presents in a convenient 
form, both for study and reference, such a mass of infor- 
mation and documents as is nowhere else brought to- 
gether in such 8 compact and useful form.”—~ Boston Ad- 
vortiser. 48-3t 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
AND HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER. 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL devoted to the Dissem- 
ination of Practical and Reliable Information on the 
Culture of Frurrs, Fiow 


of Hot and Greenhouses, 
Houses, and om the Culture of Exotic Fruits and Flow- 
Garde ral 


ers ;.and uw tecture, 

Rustic Adornments. And to furnishing the Latest Dis- 

coveries, Improvements, and Inventions of Horticultu- 

character in the kindred Arts and Sciences, such as 

tany, Entomology, Chemistry, Mechanics, &c, And 
to afford an eifective and economical Advertising 
um to Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 








=" tv _ ED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 

rain fa to Caleb Co 5 at ° 
ai ss and a te birtiom Botanic ont eager g Pate 

adelphis; Graduate of ‘ee Royal Botanic Gentes, 

Kew, London, England; Member of the Academy 

Natural Sciences, Author of “'The American Hand- 
Book of Ornamental Trees, &c.” Assisted aD able 
Crepe of Y  wppemaeet and FOREIGN REES- 
Feis published on the first of every month, at the of- 


fee, 5 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
where all business communirationsshould be addretsed. 


Terme of Subscription. 

On for one » payable in advance....$1 00 

ay aa ar ap 

Five a” » 

Ten 

Fifteen 
 Twen v ¢ ® 

wrk THIRD VOLUME commences on the first of 
January, 1861. Sample copies furnished gratis on ap- 
plication. 48-4t 
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ae 
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Cure 
Gough, Oold, gpg oe ay 


or 

the Relieve the Hacking 

Cough in Bronch- 

pee Renae ong ana Catarrh, ° 
gwe strength 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS. 


Few are aware of the Srapestonee of checking a cough 
or “common ¢old” in its first stage; that which in the 
nning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
pew! = the Lange. ae Bronchial ‘ 
containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pulm id 
Bronchial Irritation, tees ome 


“That trouble in my Throat, (for which 
BROWN'S|the ‘ Troches’ are 8 spacifie) hare made me 
often a mere whisperer.” 

Troches N. P. WILLIS. 
o I recommend their use to Pusiio Sprake 


BRO WN’S| ens. 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 
Troches| “Have proved extremely serviceable for 


HoARsENESS. 
BROWN'S REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“Almost instant relief in the distressing 
Troches|labor of breothing ward to Asthma,” 
REV. A. OC. EGGLESTON. 
BROWN’S| “Contain no opium or anything ieee” 
DR. A. A. HAYES, 
Troches| Chemist, Boston. 
“A simple and pleasant combination for 
BROWN'S| Coughs, be.” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Troches' Boston. 
% Beneficial in Bronchitis.” 
BROWN’S DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
Troches|_ 


ton. 
rh | pore peove’ them excellent for Whoop- 
BROWN’S » 


EV. H. W. WARREN, 
“Beneficial when compelled to speak suf> 
‘Troches)fering from Cold.” 
REV. 8. J. ANDERSON, 
BROWN'S St. 
“Hfectwal in removing Hoarseness and Ir- 
Trochesiritation of the Throat, so common with 








Speakers and Singers. 
BROWN’S Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
La Grange, Ga. 
Troches Teacher of Music, Southern 


Female College. 

“Great benefit when taken before and af- 
ter preaching as they prevent Hoarseness. 
TKroches|From their past effect, I think they will be 

of permanent advantage to me.” 
BROWN’S REY. E. ROWLEY, A. M. 
President of Athens Coll Tenn. 
Troches|{-S0ld by all Druggists at TWENTY- 
ar FIVE CENTS A BOX. 3 
6m 


1860, WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1661. 
i ae 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


O*% and after Monday, Nov. 26th, 1860, Passenge: 

Trains will run as follows: : 

FROM DETROIT—Mait anv Express PassencEr.— 
Daily except Sunday, at 10.20 A. M., arriving in 
Toledo 1.20 P. M.— Adrian 1.50 P. M., connecting 
with Express Train tor Chicago, arriving in Chica- 
go, at 11.00P.M. . 

CHI0aGo AND CINCINNATI Express.—Daily exce 
Sunday, at 9.30 P. M., arriving Toledo at 12.80 
M.—Adrian 1.20 A. M., connecting with Express 
Train for Chicago, arriving Chicago at 10.80 A. M. 

FROM TOLEDO—Osicaco Express.—Via Old 
daily except gt at 12.15 A, M., arriving at 
Chicago at 10.80 A. 

Western Maw anp Day Exprnss.—Daily except 
Sundays, at 12.40 P. M., via Old Road, arriving at 
Chicago 11,00 P. M. 

Arr Linz AccommopaTion.—Daily except Sundays, 
at 9,00 A. M., arriving at Elkhart 6.30 P, M., ©. 
cago 11.00 P. M. 

JACKSON ACCOMMODATION.—Daily except Sundays, 
at 1.50 P. M., arriving at Jackson 6.15 P. M., Ad- 


rian 3.45 P. M, 
FROM CHICAGO—Matt anp Express.—Daily except 
Sundays, via Old Road, at 6.00 A. M., yyy 3 ‘0 
ledo at P. M., Detroit via Adrian at 6,00 P, M. 
New Yorx Express.—Daily except Saturdays, at 
6.30 P. M., arriving Toledo 4.20 A. M., Detroit via 
Adrian at 6.15 A. 
FROM ADRIAN—For Jacxsox,—At 9.15 A. M, and 
8.15 A. M., Daily except Sundays, arriving Jack- 
son 11,15 A. M., and 6.15 P. M. 
For Dertroit.—At 3.03 a. M. and 2.85 P. M., arriv- 
ing Detroit at 6.15 A. M., and 600 P. M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

Trains connect at TOLEDO with Cleveland & Toledo 
BR. BR. for Sandusky. Cincinnati, Norwalk, Cleveland, 
Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Albany, N. York, 
Boston, Pittsburg, Harrisburg and Philadelphia—with 
Dayton and Michigas Road, for Dayton, Hamilton and 
Cincinnati—with Wabash Valley Road, for Fort Wayne 
and points Southwest—At DETROIT with Grand Trunk 
Railway, for Porais, Zaronie, Ergeesthy Meotresl, Que- 
bec, Portland and Boston—with Great Western Railway 
for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, New York, and Bos- 
ton, also with the Detroit and Milwaukee Rail Road, for 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven, and intermediate stations. 
At ADRIAN with trains for Monroe and Detroit and 
Jackson, At WHITE PIGEON with trains fer Oon-: 
stantine and Three Rivers. At ELKHART, with train 
for Goshen, Ligonier, Randalville, and station on Air 
Line Road—at the Crossing of the New Albany and Sa- 
lem Road, with trains for Lafayette, Green Castle, and 
New Albany—At CHICAGO, with Ohi and 
Island, Galena, Milwaukee, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy—North West Kailway—Chicago, Alton and 8t. 
Louis, Illinois Central, and to all points West and South. 

fey Traine are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes shower than Detroit time. 

Ga” Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 

JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENngeRAL Sup’s, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


Now Keapy—Single Copies sent by mail, post for 
Twenty-Five Cente—One dozen copies, Postbead, for 
Two dollars, Agents wanted: 

THE ILLUSTRATED 
1861. axwoas 1861. 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS, 


BROWN’S 














NUMBER SEVEN 
Ot this valuable and instructive work, for 1861, is now 
ready. Illustrated as usual with about Ons HunpRep 


| anp Furry Eneravines its contents are rendered as at- 


tractive in appearance as they are useful in the kind and 
amount of the information they impart. The following 
are the subjects of some of the principal chapters; . 

L WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES—Seventeen En- 


gravings and 81x Dxsiens. 
IL LAYING OUT GROUNDS—Five Rarer ing 
IIL PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES — Eleven 


Engravin 
ng | IV. NEW FRUITS anp POMOLOGICAL NOTICES-- 


Twenty-one E' vi 
Vv. BTROCTURES TOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS— 


VL DowEstio POUL 


La Sali th ra Engravings 
including Five Desiens for Poultry Houses, 
VIL, WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION—Twen- 


-one pany with General Rules for their 
revention and Extirpation. 

VIIL FILTERS AND FILTERING CISTERNS— 
‘our Foprevings. 

Ix. Acai’ TURAL NOTES—Fourteen Engrav- 


a HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
XL RURAL MISCELLANY. 
Sih DOMBNTIO BOON OMY, &o,, &o. 
XIII ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The Six Previous Numbers of the AwkuaL Rucistzr 
may also be had in paper covers as originally issued at 
Twenty-five cents each, or $1.50 for the whole set of 
Seven, including 1861, They are also for sale in Two 
Vorvmegs, bound, on larger and finer paper, and 
illustrated with about NINE HUNDRED ENGRAV- 
INGS, sent by mail, postpaid, tor $1 each. Address all 
orders or inquiries to 

LUTHER TUCKER & 8ON., 
Albany, N. Y° 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 








Fo BALE at 
14 PENFIELD'S, 108 Weodward svenue. 


W. E. BRAMAN & 60'S" 


FAMIerYy 


SEWING MACHINES. 


= 3 





PRICE, $40. 


The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING. MACHINE, . 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
confidently assert that naver before the introduction of 
this machine has the want. been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no practical use to any one save the “agents” who have 

ed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
® hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines. Yet they know there are really gee 
and useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more time to master and 4 
in order than can he spared from other duties. e 
hove guimtite’, thie poe to the oe nae 
of the mechanies and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced te be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the fattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever in uced, leads us to con- 
fidently pr it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ea- 
p neiwe macthines in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and faction, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8. In the ease with which one may learn to use i 
from its working equally well whichever way the whee 
is turned. ‘ 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

n, silk and linen are used directly from the origi 
nal spools,both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on te “bobbins” asi n 
most other machines, 

Persons visiting the city are a invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send fora circular containing full des- 
cription of it, 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED, 


tee! and Traveling Agents wanted. _ 
en with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Mrrrri1 Brock, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 





P. O. Drawer 881. 28-ly Detroit, Mich, 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE 
AND THE 


BRITISH REWIE W'S, 


L. SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to publish 
the following leading ‘ee Periodicals, vic: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative). 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church.) 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE ( Tory.) 





The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publications unusually hte | during the 
forthcoming year. They will vccupy a middle ground 
between the hastily written news-items, crude specula- 
tions, and flying rumors of the daily journal, and the 
ponderous tome of the future historian, n after 
the: living interest and excitement of the great political 
events of the time shall have passed away. It is to 
these periodicals that readers must look for the only in- 
telligible and reliable ngewe f of current events, and as 
such, in addition to their wellestablished literary, scien- 
tific, and theological character, we urge them upon the 
consideration of the reading public. ky 
EARLY COPIES. ; 

The receipt of Adwamce Sheets from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, ine 
asmuch as they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions, 


TERMS. 
Per ann. 
Fer any one of the four Reviews.......... $8 00 
for any two of the four Reviews..-.-.. gece 
‘For any three of the four Reviews-.-...... 


5 
7 
For all four of the Reviews. ......,-0.s--+ 8 
For Blackwood’s Magazine............... 8 
For Blackwood and one Review...:...--. 5 
For Blackwood and two Reviews.-.....--. 7 
For Blackwood and three Reviews........ 9 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews....10 00 
Money current in the State where issued will be re- 


ceived at par. 

CLUBBING. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent, from the above 
prices will be allowed to Ciuss ordering four or more 
of any one or more of thé above works. Thus: Four 
copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copies of the four Reviews and 
Black wood for $80 ; and so on. 
POSTAGE, 
In all the princi cities and towns these works will 
be delivered toy E OF hog an oy Sihee pant by 
mail, the postage to any part 0) e Uni a! w 
be but Toenty, 


SSSsEse 


four centea year for wood,and but 

Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodi- 

cals above is $31 per annum, ' 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 

always bead 4 Publis 


WARD 8G oy & CO. 
No. 54 Gait AT ay New York. 





TO CONSUMPTIV ES. 

Wp Advertiser, having been restored to qealth ina 
few weeks by a very simple remedy, after having 

suffered several years with a severe lung affection, and 

that dread disease, Consuinption—ié anxious to make 

khown to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure, 


scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing an1 using the same, whieh they will find a 
sune Cuzz for Coxsumrrtion, Astuma, Broncuitis, &, 
The only wbject of the advertiser in sending the Pre- 
sctiption is to benefit the afflicted, and spread informa- 
tion which he conceives to be inyaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them 
nothirig, and may prove a blessing. 
Parties wishing the presoription will please eddress 
Rav. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsbu: 





M-ly ‘Kings county, New York. 


* person should neglect to get a box of Cephalic 


To all who desire it, he will send s copy of the pro- | 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





, moon AnsLofnarron or Linsu ga ere is'a - 
ng tendency. in ate the most ex- 
pressive words of ottien langasede aad after a while to 
incorporate them into our own; thus the word Cephalie 


which is from the Greek, signifying “for the ” is 
now becoming lin. connection with Mr. 
Spalding’s great Headache temedy, but it will soon be 
used iu @ more general , and the word io will 





trotype and many others 
words has been worn away 
ey seem “native and to the 


as as 
whose distinction as forei 
by common usage until 
manor born,” 





ssTA 2th 

’ardly Realized. : 

Hi ‘ad ’n ‘orrible ‘orrible *éadache this hatte 
hand hag into the hapothecaries hand cape ki ae 
the man, “Can you hease me ofan ’eadache?”, “ Does 
upon that ‘agare tan Cotas ir eed Sees ee 
a c me * 

it ae me so quick that I Ate realized Td ‘ed an 
eadache, 





(" Heavaocus is the favorite sign by which nature 
makes known any deviation whatever from the natural 
state of the brain, and viewed in this ti may be 
looked on as & intended to give notice of dise 
ease which might otherwise secape attention, till too 
late to be remedied; and its indications should never be 
neglected. eadaches — be cl ed under two 
names,viz: Symptomaticand Idiopathic ‘s: ic 
Headashe 1s. exceedingly common and is, the 
of a great variety of diseases, among which are 

febrile diseasus. | 


constituting sick 
tuting délious of 


Idiopathic Headache is also very common, being usually 
nervous c 


open and in other instances it comes on slo her- 
alded by depression of spirits or acerbity of temper. In 
most instances the pain fain the front of the head, over 
one or both eyes, and sometimes provoking vomiting ; 
under this class may also be named Neuwr , 

For the treatment of either class of Headache the 
Cophaiie Pills have been found a sure and safe remedy, 
relieving the most acute pains in a fewiminutes, and 
by its subtle power eradicating the diseases of, which 

cadache is the unerring index, 





Brivert.—Missus wants you to send her a box of 
Cephalic Cine, 99 a bottle of Prepared Pills—but I'm 
thinking that’s not just it naither; but perhaps ye'll 
be afther knowing what it 18: Ye see she’s nigh dena 
and gone with the Sick Heaslache, and wants some more 
wu p oar on relaived her before. 
—You must mean ding’s Cephalic Pills, 
Bridget—Och! sure now and paling. said it, here's the 
— and giv me the Pills and don't be all day about it 
a er, _ 


Constipation or Costiveness. 


Not one of the “many illé flesh is-heir to” is so prevalent 
8o little understood, and so much neglected A Costive- 
ness. Often originating : copsleeenrtn, sedentary habits; 
it is regarded as aslight disorder of tvo little consequence 
to excite anxiety, while in reality it is the precurser and 
companion of many of the most fatal and dangerous di- 
seases, and unless early eradicated it will bring the suf- 
ferer to an antimely grave. Among the lighter evils of 
which costiveness is the usual attendant are Headache. 
Colic, Ehpomatiom Foul Breath, Piles and others o 
like nature, while a ong train of frightful diseases, such 
as Malignant Fevers, Dyoentery. Diarrhea, 
Dyspepsia, Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, 
Hy ondriasis, Melancholy and Insanity, first indicate 
their presence in the system by this alarming symptom, 
Not unfrequently the diseases named originate in 
Constipation,but take on an independent exist unless 
the cause is eradicated in an early stage. From all 
these considerations it follows that the disorder should 
receive immediate attention whenever it occ and no 
lls on 
the first appearance of the complaint, as their timely use 
will a me the insidious approaches of disease and des- 
troy this dangerous foe to human life, 











A Real Blessing. 


Physician.—W ell, Mrs. Jones, how is that headache ? 
Mrs. Jones,—Gone! Doctor, all gone! the pill you 
sent me cured me in just twenty minutes, ons I wish 
you would send more so that [ can,have them handy, 
hysician.—You can ft them at an: Pruggiste, Gan 
for Cephalic Pills, I find they never fail, and I recom- 
mend them in all cases of Headache. 





TwENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 8AVED.~Mr. Spald- 
ing has sold two millions of bottles of his celebrated 
Py bey Glue and it is estimated that each bottle saves 
at least ten dollars worth of broken furniture, thus 
making an egate of twenty millions of dollars re- 
claimed from total loss by this valuable invention — 
Having made his Glue a household word, he now pro- 
poses to do the world still oa service by curing 
the aching heads with his Cephalic Pills, and if they are 
as good as his Glue, Headaches will soon vanish away 
like snow in July. 


55-32. 








ic 

CURE 
“9 CURE 

NervousHeadache 


We ints 
Headache. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Ner- 
vous or Sick Headache may be prevented; and if taken 
at the Commencement of an attack immediate relief 
from pain and sickness will be obtained, 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Head- 
ache to which females are 80 subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels,—removing Costivee 





nese. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and 
all persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable as a 
Lawative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and restoring the natural elas- 


ticity and strength of the whole system. 


The CEPHALIO PILLS are the resu)t of long inyes- 
tigation end full d experi ts, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have 
prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer- 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous 
system or from a deranged state of the stomach. 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and 
may be taken at all times with perfect safety without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any dis- 
agreeable taste renders it easy to administer them to 


children, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 


‘Phe genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spalding 
on each box, 
Sold by Druggists and all other Dealers in Medicines. 
A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
, ‘PRICE 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Oxpan Srzzzt, New Yorx. 
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MINTER LAYS. 
noe 
BY B. HATHAWAY, 
The Summier blooms have fled away, 

The Autumn's latest leaf is sere; 

More dull and dim, more dark and drear, 
‘Wanes chill and brief the parting day; 
The sun more slants his paler ray, 

And Winter shrouds the passing year. 


Far from the hills the fleeey train , 
Come bicating on their homeward trail 
To seek the covert of the vale, 

The kine come lowing o’er the plain, 

As giad'the sheltering copse to gain, 

To shield them from the biting gale. 


Deep the forest brown and. bare, 
tee the genius of the storm ; 
? I see the outline of. his form, 
Dark pictured on the frosty air; 
And mid the:tall oaks waving there, 
’ ‘The swaying of his mighty arm. 


The frost-wing flutters on the pane, 

Now blurred and trosted with the cold; 
;. The snew lies white on all the wold, 
Or driving wanton o'er the plain, 
To reat.in heaps along’ the lane, 

In drifts that bréezy ‘arms enfold. 


The night-winds sigh along the sedge ; 
While on the orient’s, silver crest, 
The thickly somboring shadows rest ; 

High, pile on Pile, a beetling ledge 

Seems toppling o’er the horizon’s edge 
Of clouds upgathering in the west. 


Oh pile the grate, and strike 9 light, 
The slowly kindling embers blow, 
Until the heap is all aglow, 

To make a’ Summer warm and bright: 

For darkens on & night, 

And bleak the bitter winds do blow. 
Little Prairie Ronde. ‘ 


An lish, Estimate of American and 
en tenis 





No two nations do the same thing in the 
same manner. We do. not make coffee alike, 
we.do not dress alike, bifter au naturel or 
even 8 cordon bleu is not, the beefsteak of a 
London ¢hop house, the Ohinamen’s cup of 
tea is'a very different thing to that effected 
by Mrs. Soapsuds; the Turk’s narghile has 
but little reeemblance to the Irishman’s cutty 
pipe, and that which seems the best way of 
martying and loving to one set of people, 
horribly offends the instincts and moralities 

_ of another. In the civilized Christian world 
there cannot be a greater discrepancy in this 
last particular then between the French and 
Anericans. From the first look of love to 
the last word of marriage, there is not a atage 
of the affair that is conducted in the same way; 
not a round of the ladder that is hewn out of 
the same block. 

The, French girl never leaves her mother’s 
side, unless, indeed, she is brought up in a 
convent. The American young lady neither 
claims nor would submit to the most ordina- 
ry protection of a friend or parent. ‘The 
French ‘girl is married off by her mother, 
without even the semblance of a consultation; 
suitability of fortune and condition being a 
® much more rs, ortarit matter than any such 


moonghifte | he bility’ of temper or the 


el regi 
7 d-hunting single handed and if 
not take quite .the i ivé\in the 
. ofe,proposinigy dogs not hesitate to 
make her ‘pre erence as anatagh ied Words 


would have madé it. 
,0 ard bélds ood 


T uch’ ‘wife’ ig free, 
emancipated, Ag irresponsible—a leader 
of society, a personohage, a power, . ‘The 
American) loses jherselt when she gains a hus- 
band. She's negfor th gearcely'a side-orna- 


ment, whgse she was iaely crown and i a 
both. 
Tig J fics in talc lalliver 


married than she is drafted off to the elderly 
section, with whom there is no longer a ques- 
tion of flirtation, and the world which forgave 
her even grave’ indiscretions while she was 
single, will now severely punish’ the slightest 
infraction of appearances. It is a curious 
and instructive investigation—the French 
granting to the wife what the liberty which 
the American grants to the maiden; and both 
so terribly shocked if by, chance their women 
change places and cross hands over the code. 
Between these too extremes, we English 
hold our usual middie place, Not so strict 
with our girls as the French, nor go lax as the 
Americans; nor 80 liberal of social freedom 
to our wives as the one, nor so niggatdly as 
the other, we think, as a patriotic matter of 
course, that we have hit on the exact golden 
mean, and shot our arrow into the very bull’s 
eye of the question. We say, we ‘give our 
young ladies sufficient liberty to form their 
eharacters, and time and opportunity to form 
their own minds.. We do yot marry them off 
to the first. eligible bidder, like so many tender 
doves sold, hoodwinked, in the temple; nei- 







ies, ‘An American. does her — 


tber bet a we © Hater “Taos to "Fodta duiguided 
pare the husbabdless’ a like wild 
orenbure nebkibyy hele pre 

We make our band and Donks Phang ‘and 
the shadow of the broad, maternal wing very 
far; so that, by these “Wise measures, we secure 
a‘tace of maidens as perfect in their fearless 
innocenc@ as, "Y; wives are flawless” ‘in their 
crystal Our ‘friends across the chan 
nel, on the contrary, prefer pretty dolls in the 
one case, and inatrimonial freebooters in the 
other; and our cotsins to the West hold the 
best preparation for the letters of marriage 
and maternity), to consist in a lawless license, 
and think” “protection, bondage. and prudent 
counsel, menial slavery. Of course each of 
the other two countries is as justified to itself 
as we are; for where was thére ever the na- 
tion to be found which was not, in its own es- 
timation, the pltimate sum of: morality? The 
line to the right hand.or to the left spoils all 
symmetry; the dash of blue or red destroys 
the whole neale of cblor “La vecherche du f 
absolu is always successful in the aggregate; 
and there lives nota nian who does not think 
his national home the most perfectly organ-} 
ized, and his countrywomen the most charm- 
ing, the most virtuous, the best brought up of 
their sex. 


Shechem of the eerie 


The plain of Moreh is about twelve miles 
in length from north to south, and four miles 
in width. It is’ boufded on the we:t by a 
ridge of mountains five or six hundred feet 
high, and on the éast by an irregular line of 
hills, Near the centre of the Western range 
is the opening or valley of Shechem, which 
varies from one-quarter to half a mile in width, 
ranning from’ east to west. It was 
this valley, and within a short distance of it, 
on the plains of Morel, that Jacob; when he 
came from Padan-aram, pitched his tent, and 





‘there, a8 it is written, “He bought @ parcel 


of a field, where he had spread his tent, at 
the hand of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s 
father, for an hundred pieces of money. (Gen, 
xxxiii., 19.) | 

_ The lands thus purchased lie on both ‘sides 
of a living stream of water, and no doubt: 
afforded Rit *ah ‘dbandaht’ support, both in 
pasture and water, for his humerdua herds of 
cattle. The milddess of ‘the climate at all: 
seasons allowed of the cattle ranning at large 
during the. entire year. . The pasturing is 
much better during the rainy or winter 


‘months than in the midst of summer; for 
‘then the soil is dry and the herbage parched 


with ‘the scorching heats, except where the 


} ground is irrigated by a supply of water, as 


is the case on this great plain. 

Jacob's well, of which 80 much has been 
spoken and written, is situated on the south 
side of this stream. Over it formerly stood 
a large church, built in the form’ of a ‘cross, 
erected by that great and devout. patroness of 
the Holy Land, the Empress Helena. But 
the ravages of time, aided by the sacrilegious 
hand of the Moslem, have lett of it only a 
few broken columns and a portion of the 
foundation walls. The well is now nearly 
filled with rubbish, and no water is to be seen 


‘init, 


‘On the north side of the atréam, and oppo- 
site to the well, stands Joseph's tomb, on the 
lot. which Jacob gave him. Its enclosure is 
circular in fotm ‘and open at the top. With 

in thig tomb the ‘body of Joseph was depos- 

ited by the Israelites, on, their return, from 
Egypt, and here it’still reposes. Joséph was 
one of the noblest characters depicted in the 
ancient history af the world, even when con. 

trasted with illustrious kings, warriors, or law- 
givers, His tomb, and also thé small mosque 
within which it is enclosed, are covered with 
the names of the thousands who have visited: 
it, traced in every ‘written language of ‘which 
we have a knowledge. This ‘tomb, it is said, 
is now venerated equally by Jews:and. Sama- 
ritars, Mussulmans and Obristians. 

The city of Shechem is called Nabelus. by 
its present inhabitants, It is situated betwéen 
two and three miles from Jacob's well, ‘and’ is) 
on the line of the central route from Jerusa -’ 
lem. to Galilee. It contains. upward of ten} 
thousand inhabitants. The ‘famous summits 
of Ebal. and Gerizim—the mountains of bles” 
sing and curding—bound the ‘valley on 
vorth and south, and rise about eight hundred 
feet in height, 

The town itself has ever been memorable 





jin the’ history of the Jewish nation, ‘and is, 


beyond, all doubt, one. of the oldest ‘cities 


Greece or Rome was heard of, its meridian 
age bad passed. It was known and 
guished ‘as Shechem before Abrabam, by di- 
vine command, removed with his kindred and 
servants | ‘Haran’ im ‘Mesopotamia, to! 
shia, which. _¥¥a8, to him, a strange land. 





It was here that he pitched his tent two thou- 


withit the limits of Palestine. Long’ before eres 


sand and thirtyefive years befo a Dhrist, ed 
anid while the Catiadvités were dtill it} 
sion.’ It was on this hallowed grou 
thé Borda unto him apd Baldyae 
read in thé twélftir chapter of Genesis, “ Un. 
to thy seed I give this land;” ‘atid’ hare, ‘ad it 
also is written, “ he buildeth ap altar to’ the) 
Lord.” 

I felt satisfied while passiiig through this 







| pressing the very ground that had once. been 
trod by that illustrious patriot exactly three 
thonsgnd nine huhdred and ninety-four years 
ago. Ilere, too, was enacted the terrible 
tragedy, connected with the dishonor of Di- 
nah, by, Shechem, the son of Hamér, tlie 
prince of the ‘country. In consequence of 
this act, all the male inhabitants of the city, 
together with Hamor and Shechem, were 
slaughtered by the sons of Jacob, who, with 
his entire household, immediately thereafter’ 
removed to Bethel. 
It was here that the Israelites, after ‘their 


Lord. . Six tribes on Ebal, and as: many on 
Gérizim—the ark and the attendant priests in 
the valley below—pronounced the blessing 
and the curse, and all the assembly respond<d 
to heaven with a solemn Amen. (Deut. 
xxvii.) And here Joshua assembled the hosts 
for the last time, and revoked and rendutced 
the covenant betwéen them and the Lord, 

(Joshua xxiv.) This place was also the scene 
‘of the treachery of Abimelech, ‘and the.para 

ble of Jotham. (Judges ix.) And above all it 
was at Jacob’s well, but.a short distance from 
the city, that Jesus, in the miadle of his second 
day’s journey from Jerusalem seated himself 
for réat, while! his‘ disciples passed tip the val: 

ley to the city for the purchase of provisions; 


was facing band it was while awaiting their return ‘that 


the Saviour conversed with the woman irom 
Samaria, who had cdme to draw water from 
the well. (John iv.) i 

This city, after the retutn of the Tacselites, 
was for cénturies their great gathering place, 
and on Ebal an altar was erected, upon which 
the law was inscribed. The Samaritan priests 
could not ibfor me whether those great 
stones which God commanded Joshus ‘to set 
up on Mount Gerizim were yet standing. I 
‘was shown, however, in their synagogue in 
the city, a copy of the Pentateuch, on two 
rélis, which the priest declared to be the cld- 
est manuscript in the world. According to 
their statement, it was written by Abishus, the 
son of Phineas, the son ‘of Eleazer, the son 
of' Aaron. Mr. Elliot; who visited here sev- 
eral years ago, examined it caréfully, and co- 
incided with the priests in regatd to its an- 
‘tiquity. 

Most of the sacred localities in the Ho'y 
Land have their advocates in respect to their 
identity, while many able writers deny their 
authenticity; but no one has ever questioned 
the identity of the city of Shechem. The 

Nabelus of to-day is the Shechem of up- 
ward of four thousand years agu. And while 
there is but little in the city itself ty ‘attract 
the attention of tourists, yet I regard it'as one 
of the most important points within the lim- 
‘its of Palestine. 

The valley of Shechem or Nabelus is, so 
far as natural scenery is concerned one of the 
finest and most verdant In Samaria. It spar- 
bles with fountains and streams. It is full of 
delight in itself, and rendered surpassingly 
interesting by reasdn of its’ historica) associa~ 
tions. There is a large olive orchard’ éxtend- 
ing ftom’ the eastern side.of the city to near 
the plains ‘of Moreh; and on. the opposite 
side, the valley descends gently toward the 
west, aiid’ every’ part. Of itis cultivated like a 
garden. The: land is: irrigated , by living 
streams, and vegetables a and iruitvof all kinds 
are raised in perfection. It is'said that ‘many 
of the bearing olive-trees ‘now standing were 
planted over one thousand. years ago. The 
tétraces on the sides of the mountains are in 
a better state than those'l saw in Judea or aby 
part of Samaria. 

The inhabitants of the ¢ity are’ composed 
chiefly of Samaritans, Jews, Muséulmaps, and 
a few Christians, who dre principally engaged | 


ral inhabitants ‘of this region | are exceedingly 
warlike in their appar ® and vi armed 
.with ‘lo hs, daggers, aud as if} 
they com Ar hata titans ot of being} 
the: honest, and ‘indasttiots’ shepherds, that 
they, are. _ I presume they go 
ble them to ‘successfully ‘end msélves 
and cattle from ‘the ‘wandering’ Proc: who} 
sometimes visit the ‘plains of PRG W:, 
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Ga ww! come to it,” said Squire Bogut, 


@| 8 he leaned, over the fenoe,and put a fresh 


| quid in tits right ehdeck. ° 

“Had tocome to what” asked John. Nu- 
gent, as he stood ii the road’ With’ his gai oh 
his shoulder and # string of) grap equirrels 
trailing’ upon the grownd, | 
“ Why, haint ye heernon on’t ? My old barn 
blew down in the line storm, and I had to put 
up another.” 

“ Wal, it is an ill wind tliat ‘blows nobody 
any good. I guess it’s about the best. thing 
that has happened to. ye this many a day. I 
have allers been ashamed of that’ ate barn 
for ye, whenever I have come by, it looked so 
bad ” 


“Ashamed! better look to hum, John Nu- 
gent, and see yér owh barn with the boards 
‘dangling in ‘the air, andthe doors down, It 
is nothing but _ statidin’ miracle, that has kept 
it up this year.’ 

“Ghess' ye haint béen up our way lately, 
Squire; got’a new barn myself, with a cellar 
and sheds to it, and-lots of fixin’s” 

“You don’t say it! Wal, neow, what ye 
gwine tu du with 4 ier =— a barn, pray 
tell, ef ye know ?”* «" ~' 

_.“ Goin’ ta make manure, spose, ‘at letist the 
old woman sez so, and ef I don’t du it, stie 
and the young ones will. Says she aint 
gott to live at this poor dying rate enny Ion- 
ger.” 

“So yew had to cave in on the cellar had 
ye? Wal ye ave didn’t. Wife advised me 
tu, and Col Smith said I asp fool ef Ldidn’. 
Bat I carried my pint strate threw, abd built 

a barn in the: good old-way.. ‘I don’t see what 
hag got into folks lately, ulforazy about build- 
ing cellars, and making manure. Hardly a 
barn put ap in town this five yeats back but 
it’s histed up gaa. cellar wall, jest like stilts. 
‘Neow ye see, it stands tu reason, that it’s a 
great deal harder to get things intu it, and it 
makes the barn colder to hive the wind play- 
in’ undar it, abd I never could ‘sée the use of 
making such a fuss about manure. It makes 
the land ptédace more to be sure, but it al- 
lers looked to me like folks drinking brandy. 
‘It makes em smart for a little while, and then 
they feel the worse for it. I guess it’s a good 
deal so with this highly manured Jand” 

“ Wal, it may beso. But my woman has 
got to takin’ the papers, and has been up to 
the fair in Norridge, where'she see so many 
things it liked to turn her hed, she sez they 
had the smashinest, punkins up there she 
ever did see, and beets that beat all, and 


in old times, before the rot strack on, and 
that they were all grown by maki compost 
out of muck and stable manure in a barn 
cellar. She haint talked of nothing else sense 
stie got back. She begun as soon as she got 
‘ham, and has kep: it up day and night, I 
haint hardly had a chance to sleep—blamed 
ef Ihave. ‘ Neow,’ ses she, ‘John, you ken 
have a barn and a cellar jest as well as other 
folks, ef youre only a mind to think so. The 
gitting yer courage up is allers half-the bat- 
tle in anything. Tuere’s a place out back of 
the old barn made a purpose for a cellar 
eena most. With jest a little digging, a barn 
with a cellar would fit in there, jest like a 
duck’s foot in the mud. You have got tim- 
ber enough in the woods, and the saw-mill is 
handy, and then ‘thére’is ‘no’ end to the stuns 
in the mowing lots, that'ought to be cleared 
out, Then you've got muck enough down 
there in the swamp, atid you might wheel it 
in with a wheelbarrow ef you can’t get it any 
other way. At any rate, I andthe young 
oes can get it in ef you can’t,’” 

“ Now what upon airth could a feller du 
when his woman talked to him in that sort 
0’ style? Ibad to go to carting ‘Baw logs 
right off, and haint had a chance to go # squir- 
rel mifting? till “today... he «barxi’s' done, 
cellar“and ‘all, atid a’ shed-to pat'the' old wag- 
gin under, and the yard’s’ kivered with muck 
‘a foot deep ‘6r more.” 

“Wal, teow, that’s jest like yew, Johu' Nu- 
gent, allers nosed round by a-womaan! ‘Ye 
see Miss Bogart knows her place—koows that 
she can’t tose m6 round, enny how. “T expect, 
BO eT PENS Oe Wr rae ‘@ barn 
cellar.’’ dl Qe 


‘This ednvernation between’ 


| gart and Joho Nugent shows quite: pine 


since we drew the sketches of these old atyle 
"| farmers pot quite two, yéats ago. We ‘had 
occasion to pass their honses lately, ‘dod ' Were} 
about as much, astonished at the change as 
they seemed to.be.at each, other's improre- 
rjments. There, stood Jerry, leaning against. 
the:side of his new barn, enjoying, the Actos| 
‘ber éiti and a fresh quid, in. very contémpla, | 
tive mood, The new baru’ was manifestly'a 
ond |'great event in his history,"and we: fear’ wag 
not paid for. ‘There was no muck id the 
yard, and if the owner has his way théré'ptob- 





such handsome potatoes as they used to have. 


| ably never will be. hs 

The broken-dewn cora,erib is yet standing, 
though in a more dilapidated condition than 
ever. More Boards are missing from the rear, 
and more shingles from the roof, Yet even 
in this receptacle of all the rundown tools 
upon the fatm, we saw a new plow, cultiva. 
tor, and “hattuw, ‘showing that’ Jerry is get- 
ting hew ideas into his head in spite of him. 
se ‘4% 

When: we reached John Nugent's we 
thought we had lost the way, but the old one- 
horse wagon with the white oak thills unpeel- 
ed was a landmark not to be mistaken. There 
was a uew barn, with the inevitable cellar, 
and a good-natured-looking woman with both 
hands on her hips, lookihg on with as much 
satisfaction aif she was monarch of all she 
sarveyed. A ditch had been dug straight 
through the old swamp, and heaps of muck 
were dipped tip by the roadside, good evi- 
dence that a new leaf had been turned over. 
True, the ditch was. not very deep, and no 
psufficient outlet had been provided for the wa- 
ter, but a beginning to drain had been made, 
and this always has a logical’ consequence. 
That swamp will bear better grass next year, 
and more of it, and John’s wife will see it, if 
he doesnot. She will suggest, if that water 
could only run off all it wanted to, the grass 
would be much Higher and sweeter still, and 
there would be more butter to sell.” She has 
John under her thum), though he does not 
know it, and there will be more ditching there 
next fall, done by herself in the same way she 
built the barn. It is a blessed thing that 
some of our farmers have good wives. It 
takes a woman to read the papers, and then 
‘follows reform.—Conn. ‘Homestead, 





Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE, 


NUMBER THIRTY-THREE, 

Saul concluded.—It is painful to record the 
decline and fall of one whose rise and progiess 
were, in many respects, so glorious. It was 
remarked before that under Saul’s quiet exte- 
rior, lay slumbering a towering ambition — 
Had this been well directed it would have led 
him on to true greatness, but perverted, it 
wrought bis ruin. 

The first. workings of it appeared early in 
his reign, presuming to exercise the functions 
of the priest’s office. The next was probably 
more than twenty years later, when he was 
sent to exterminate the Amalekites. It ape 
peared in his attempt to magnify the royal 
office, by sparing the crowned head. He at- 
tempted, in violation of an‘express command- 
ment, to set up a principle, almost universally 
received in modern times, that a king is above 
punishment, or, as it is expressed, ‘ the prince 
can do no wrong.’ In both instances Samuel, 
true to the character of a fait:.ful Nezarite, 
reproved him severely, and announced by di- 
vine authority, that his kingdom should pass 
‘to another. 

Some time after this he fell into a melan- 
choly. This was sent in the Providence of 
God to punish him. for his sins, or, in Scrip- 
ture language, “An evil spirit from God 
troubled him,” The physicians advised him 
to get a good musician, to revive his spirits, 
end thus improve bis health. This called 
into notice David who was yet a boy, but al- 
ready noted for his skill in playing the harp. 
He came to court and was of great benefit to 
the King, who wasas greatly pleased with his 
manners as refreshed in spirits by his music. 

Some time after this David killed Goliah 
and secured a gréat victory to Saul over the 
collected forces of the Philistines. Saul was 
always fond of praise, aud for this object, af- 
ter gaining a battle, generally made a tri- 
umiphal progress: through.his kingdom, At 
every city the women met him, with musical 
instruments and songs. In such songs it was 
customary to pame his generals first, and him- 
self last, rising according to the idiom of the 
Hebrew’poetry, from hundreds up to thou- 
sands, and myriads, which ‘was the highest 
number in their langnage. On this occasion 
whoever composed. the song injudiciously 
gave David's name the preference. 1t was 
natural they should since it was David's kill- 
ing the Giant that first turned the Philistines 
in flight, and gained the battle, but it excited 
o«| Saul’s. jealousy and from that moment he set 
himeelf ‘to ‘rain David. ‘Time’ and again he 


endeavored to compass his death by fraud.— 


Then he threw off the mask and ordered all 
his servants, as well ‘ac his son, to murder 
him. -He’ was now about: seventy. years of 


age, ‘and could not expect to enjoy the throne 


long himself, yet. he clang to power ‘with a 
tenacity which was both sad and surprising, 
especially in’ dhe Who" had accepted it with so 
much modesty, aud used: it at. first with so 
‘Hoth * pridénve," “Nor could it ‘be paternal 
regard for the heir apparent, that prompted 





him, Mark *the’*indignity with which he 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





treated Jonathan at a public entertainment 
before all the nobles‘of his court, he not only 
struck at him with his spear, but called him 
the son of a perverse and rebellious woman, 
or as the vulgar say in plain English; you son 
of a b—h yon, till the high minded 

man left the table in vexation, and ate nothing 
all day. 

When David made is escape to the moun- 
tains, he murdered eighty-five priests, simply 
because one of them had given him’ bread.— 
Yet this monster in human shape still had the 


advanced and made the attack. Jonathan 
who had never, as far as we know, turned his 
back in the field of battle, fell first. Then 
his other sons were killed, But death, cruel 
death, spared the guilty king’to prolong his’ 
misery. His men fled and he followed their’ 
example. His enemies pursued hard behind, 
and wounded him with arrows in the back 
Among the broken rocks of the mountain, 
they lost sight of him and he got time to 
breathe. But he did not know the moment 
they might light on him, and he was afraid of 


feelings of a man, although the demon of torture or cruel mocking. So he ordered his 


ambition raged within, and drove him on to 
deede of darkness and blood. Chasing David 
once on the monntains, he passed by a cool 
cave where he took a notion, hot and weary 


servant to run him through the body. The 
young man was afraid to perpetrate such a 
deed, so Saul was forced to commit suicide. 

The latter ent of his career was marked 


as he was, to go in and take &Httle bleep, If} with great crimes and his end wos miserable 


any of bis attendants enteréd with him, they, 
were'soon asleep too. David and his men 
lay concealed in the recesses'of the cave.— 
The men were eager to. kill Saul, considering 
that he was provideptially thrown in their 
way for this purpose. David restrained them, 
but advancing softly cut a piece of Sauls 
robe, to be a witness that he could have kill- | 
ed him if he wished. 


Saul took his nap, rose up and left the eave, 


when the man he was seeking came out after | 


him, and advancing boldly, yet respectfully, 
showed how easily he might have taken his 
life. 

The sight and voice of one who had never 
spoken to him but in « dutiful tone, wrought’ 


_ g sudden reaction in Saul’s feelings. He was 


struck, too, with the thought that he had been 
so near the gates of death, when he was 
sleeping in imagined security. Fora moment 
he was struck with remorse, and affections 
long dormant,..were stirred. He acknowl. 
edged him asa son and burst into loud weep- 
ing. Yet after this he pursued him again, 


- and again his life was: at David’s merey. As 


he and his gnards lay asleep, David and one’ 
of his. mencame into hiscamp. Abishai stood 


’ over him with' the spear pointed to his heart, 


and begged permission to give him one stroke, 
He was the man who lifted up: his spear 
against three hundred at one time, and I sup- 
pose ata single thrust could have put Saul 
past moving, (end (they might have left the 
camp in quietpess, causing  suspi¢ions of: 


treachery ‘to ‘rest on Saul’s servants. But 


David refused. ‘They then took his spear, 
which he carried fora scepter,.and a vessel of 
water, and went off. When Saul was arqused 
by David’s voice and found by occular evi- 
dence that he had been once more at the mer- 
cy of the man he pursued, he was overwhelm- 
ed with confusion, and acknowledged his fol- 


ly and sin, promiging never to seek bis hurt 


again. This promise David did not trust. 
While Saul was foolishly wasting the 
strength of his kingdom by driving away the 
bravest and best of his subjects, the Philistines | ®! 
took the, opportunity to rally their, strength 
and attack him. . He was discouraged at the 
great number and good order of. his enemies. 
When he applied for divine direction, the or- 
acle was silent, and ‘the’ prophets gave no vis- 


jon. In desperation: he.determined. to apply 


ty one of those:wretches who pretend to have 
intercourse with spirits. He had himse:f pun- 
ished without mercy apy, Who made such a 
profession, and now he was willing to patron- 
ize them bimself. He foolishly imagined that 
such , evil, spirits .could .preyail. to bring a 
saint from ‘the abodes of the “Blessed, to an- 
swer, :the , questions which ‘God, refused to 
hear. 

He was told that such a woman might be 
found at Ea-Dor; a,town not.far from Naza 
reth. Accompanied by two of his servants 


be went in disguise. The woman pretended 


_at first not to know him, but: afterwards to 
learn who he was, and perhaps. she was telling 
the truth. .But when we consider that two of 
his.servyanté, went with him, and that’ one of 
them at least must have been acquainted with 
her to-find her -babitation by: night, and when 
‘we consider -how -easyand how , natural it 


would, be, for him to give her, some iotimption 


of it, we can not but suspect collusion. At 
all events she called up an gyre it or 
fictitious, which he took for.Samuek T 
first thing it‘did' was to eoniplain about being 
disquieted by his. ¢sll,.and, then’ predicted his 
utter ruin, which the whole condition of 
things ‘rendered evidént’to very eye. Anxi- 
ety, exhaustion and fear wrought.eo on the 
wretched monarch that he dropped, on the 
ground, and Jay some hours in despair, but 
at the eagnpst entreaty of pis geryants and the 
woman he, took, a little nourishment, and got 
up and left the place that night. 

The light.of day. .and, the sight of his offi- 
cera. somewhat. revived his s ‘and aroua- 
ed that physical courage in which he had 


and disgraceful. Still there was some re- 
apect paid to,his memory. David composed 
a-beautiful elegy on hig death. And the in- 
habitants of Jabesh Gilead, mindful of the 
suecor he had brought them forty years be- 
fore, and learning that the Puilistines had 
fastened his body to the wail of Beth Sham, 
@ town near the river Jordan, carried it off by 
night and baried it with funeral honors, 

This example should teach us to curb our 
ambition, that we may learn, if nece sary to 
descend with equanimity, as well as to climb 
with modesty. 


MY PENNY DIP. 


FROM MCRAE MAGAZINE, 


What was it? A tallow candle, to be sure. 
The gas wouldn't burn, the kerosene strangled 
me with its noxious odor, the fluid sputtered, 
burned blue, and went out. I am afraid of 
the dark ; that ghcstly blackness which makes 
one’s eyes ache with its want of light; that 
palpable gloom which seems to beat like a 
roomful of palpitations of the heart around 
you, above you, about you, everywhere; that 
visible nothing, which holds the tables, the 
chairs, the portraits you are familiar with, yet 
hides them in its b ack veil from your view; 
that empty fulness through which you thrust 
out your groping arms, then shrink’ back, 
oppressed with a presence you can neither 
hear, see, nomfeel. _ 

“ Milly,” said I to my. little . maid, “run 





| somewhere and get. me ef ight.” 


She ran to the grocer’s . wife, and came back 
with a penny dip in a brass candlestick. 

As she placed it on my table, went out and 
shut the door, the little boy in bronze on my 
mantle raised his hammer and struck the fig- 
ure of time twelve ringing blows upon the 
heart. It was midnight. ' 

The candle burned clearly. I resumed the 
old volume of German legends I was reading, 
and as I laid my finger on a paragraph, and 
paused to ponder on the possibility of spirits 
returning to earth to wreak vengeance on 
foes, or work weal to friends, I heard » deep 

sigh at my elbow. 

I qucned and \ebeld the ghost of my grand 
mother. 

I knew her from her resemblance to her 
portrait. She wore the same white cap with 
its.wide border plaited round her faee—-the 
same prim dress with which I had grown fa- 
mniliar in the picture. 

She died. twenty years ago. I was. named 
for her. 

1 drew up the,recking chair for the ghost. 
She sat down init. A pillow could not have 
sank theté more hoiseléasly than she did. She 
kept her .hapdg.in. the .same ,position, on her 
breast that somebody tied them twenty years 
ago. 

she. fixed her keen black eyes upon me— 
beautiful eyes, which I always admired in Aad fe 


e 
vat rat BS “she said, in pa sep: 
ulchral tones, “in gas-light. Ghosts and gas- 
light are at war always. As for kerosene oil, 
we groan in-spirit at: ite use: «How mortal 
noses can, night after night, inhale the odor 
it emits, is a wonder. It is worse than brim- 
stone. We ‘have put, our cold lips under 
your-chimneys,and blown-our ghostly breaths 
into the flame. We have. seen the chimneys 
blacken with smoke, and apartments fill with 
disgusting fragrance. People only said the 
lamp is in,a draught, ‘They bore with it. We 
he | shall have to yield. Kerosene is a modern 
discovery. Ghoats..are old :fashioned. To 
be out of date is to be out of mind. Your 
tallow candle pleases me. We ghosts like 
the light. of other days around us. We al- 
ways, in the bedy: barned  tallowcandies” 
The fine eyes of my" grandmother gazed at 

my penny dip steadfastly fora moment. She 
seemed to see visions and dream dreatns, 

““@My dear,” she said, “you ere the first ‘of! 
the family that bas’ rétutned to candles since 
the innovation of gas. .You are: indebted to 
your dip for my présence, How hollow I 
would have, looked under: a chandelier—bow 


never been deficient, for after, all “these trou| bloodless, how white! As it is, I think I am 


bles. we find him. in the field of ‘battle. But 
he fought witha feeble hand. The Ehiliptingg | 


looking: very natural; am Knot?” ; 
ee glanced mee at ber ‘portrait and 





oe 


portrait. or one of, ber descendents had such 


my oa: 
| / 4A little pale, grandindtien” F said; “but 
tell me, dear madam, if your pursuits in the 


admit of your retarning to this at any time?” 


in this sphere but seldom.’ My influence t 
ogn make felt; oftener; ; J haye pot heen, seen 
before Fince my coffin ‘lid was ‘closed, ‘ I am 
come to tell’ you there arose a yell in Pande- 
monium. I looked in to,see whence it came 
I found the great chamber assigned to little 
children, and which is always full of little 


great commotion, Infants were crawling in 
to corners: three year old toddlers were tot- 
tering out of the way. Older ones were liaatily 
finding seats, and all faces wore. a: listening 
expression, A amull yoice was saying:— 
“«Tt was no fault. of mine; that brought 
me here. I, who am now but fiye years old, 
might have lived to be fifty. Nature, unfor 
tunaiely, gave me a fine physical develop- 
ment. My chest was round and full, my skin 
clear, my limbs finely moulded. “My birth- 
place was in a cold climate. My tender mo- 
ther, proud of her offspring, bared my neck 
and arms in the chill winters, when her rose- 
bushes and vines were packed in warm straw 
and thoroughly protected from every blast. 
I was brought down to \e viewed by com- 
pany, and exposed to different temperatures 
as I went from room to room. My mother, 
wrapt in soft velvet and comfortably silks, did 
not-suffer. I did, but I could not téll her go. 
I took cold. I beeame a-great trouble in the 
house. My.beauty faded. .I lingered on from 
month to month, and died at Jast, at five 
years old, of consumption. My mother cried 
over my little coffin.” I knew, bat I could 
not tell her then, that her own vanity had 
placed me there—would send me here.” 
“ST was trotted to death, cried a more 
piping voice, as the first speaker sat down.— 
‘A woman was hired expressly to take care of 
me, and she took care that I should not want 
for exerciee. Her days and nights were eis 
in keeping me going “up, up, upy,” 
“down, dowu, downy.” That unknown won: 
der, perpetual motion, was to be found in my 
nurse’s knees. Every bone in my poor little 
body was racked, every ounce of flesh was 


jsore. My food went down milk and came 


up cheese. If I cried, I was trotted; if I 
screamed, I was trotted; if 1 was still, I was 
trotted—lI became little better than a human 
churn, from which the butter had. been taken 
and the sour milk left standing. My brains 
turned to bruises, my blood to whey, my 
bones grew so sharp they almost pierced the 
knees which trotted them. As.I began to cut 
teeth, ny topgue, was constantly jolted be- 
tween my jaws, and in danger of bejng bit- 
ten on. I dared not whine, for 1 knew the 
penalty; I began at last to calculate how long 
the tortare would continue. Warm weather 
was coming on, and 1 thought one or the other 
of us must soon give up the ghost; and as 
my vurse’s exertions .were almost’ superhu- 
man, I imagived that perhaps I might out- 
last :-her. One unlucky day, however, my mo 

ther entered the room unexpectedly, I smiled 
at her. I had never done so before, 


“Tho darling,” ried ein it 


kno we 
Foyt * 
f im _ 





“As the peel sty ceased, one of the older 
occupants of the room descried me,” said my 
grandmothor, “He. at once made room for 
me to, enter, and begged me to remain awhile 
and hear the remarks. I consented, and took 
a seat near the entrance. 

“*I) said a little fellow, rising.from his 
seat, with big blue eyes all bloodshot, and his 
curls matted together, ‘ died of delirium tre- 
mens. At the of six months, I was a 
confirmed drundard. I had not, been a very, 
quiet, haby, and every time I was uneasy a 
little liquor was ) administered to.do me good. 
‘I did not want-wine, but water. Iwas naturally | 
a very thixsty child, and everything that was 
put between my speechless lips increased my 
thirst. .My mother’s milk was sweet, the pa- 
nada given me was sweet, and if now and 
then ‘1 was blessed with a draught of goat| g 
or cow "a milk, it was warmed and sweetened 
first, to make it as much like niy ‘thother’s as 
possible. ' I uled to éry. "No. other. way do 
we poor. babies bave of expressing our feel- 
ings, and the changes are ten to one that we 
will be ; tood. To stop my crying, 
I was pat to the breast; this, at such times, 





would bea commotian. “Narse,” my mo 


1 would indignantly refuse. Then ‘there 


ther would say, “what shall we do with him?” 
‘The nurse} was a stont, hearty oli jwothan, 
who always made a practice of tasting what- 


other world are of such a nature that they ever was provided for Her charge. Her’ sov- 


ereign- remedy was liquor. “I was) taken, and 


“By. no means. Iam permitted to appeur}=poonful; adniinistered at a time.( ‘As :fitst, 


L rebelled—I strangled, kicked, and coughed. 

The firm band held the spoon ‘to my ‘If le 
tongue and:down went its ‘contents in spite 
of me. Little by little the dose was increased. 
Toon liked it. In my thirsty tmoments I 
cried for it. It was giyen mé readily, for after 
a few moments of wild glee, I fell into a 


ones of all sizes and ages, the scene of| drunken stupor, which gave my attendants 


many opportunities of enjoying themselves, 
as my sleep was sure to be long and sound. 


“rat length. mania @ pofui iled me.— 


had eraved—the cooling, cheering, refreshing 
drop of water! Now, Ino longer cared for 
it. In my wildest frenzies I was accused of 
having the colic; down, as usual went the 
fiery drink, until finally I was literally burnt 
out. I was nothing but a cinder within, 
a shell without. My stomach was cooked to 
@ crisp, my intestines were shrivelled—my 
lungs no longer filled with pure air, belched 
forth only the fiery fumes that had consumed 
me. I died. I was good for nothing. I 
hope whatever form my dust is destined to 
take on earth, it will net be waterdd, as when 
I inhabited it, with alcohol.’ 

“As this speaker ceased, there arose a wail 
of sympathy, such as had first attracted me 
to the pandemonic chamber; as it subsided, 
another little figure had taken the stand— 

“* My legs,’ he said, ‘brought me out of 
the world.. My mother labored under the 
strange delusion that her child was born a 
Highland laddie of American parents and in 
America. I was dressed, or left undressed 
rather, in short plaid stockings, reaching to 
the calf of my leg, and an elegant kilt reach- 
ing just to the. knee. My limbs were mould- 
ed in cherubic forms, and when exposed in 
the nursery were pretty, But the nursery 
was too narrow a field in which to display my 
beauty. On bitter cold days I was walked 
out over the icy streets, the keen wind chap- 
ping my flesh and chilling my blood till my 
knees looked like twin nutmeg graters painted 
purple. I used to look at my mother’s long 
comfortable skirts and thick leggins drawn up 
over warm hose, and wondered if she could 
survive a fashion such as I wore if adopted 
by herself. I became afficted with inflamma- 
‘tory rheumatism, and unable to endure: the 
pain, gave up the ghost.’ 

* I felt,” said my grandmother, “that this 
victim was a sacrifice to a fashion started 
since my day. I knew that your father was 
never dressed in such a ridicalous style when 
a little doy, for with my own hands I knit 
his warm woolen stockings, and saw that his 
comfortable little trousers came well over the 
instep of his little calfskin shoes. 

“The next speaker was a dream faced little 
girl, who trembled as she rose and said: 

“*T am an opium-eater. My death-war- 
rant was written on the label of the first bot- 
tle of Godfrey’s Cordial brought into my mo- 
ther’s house, A few drops at first sufficed to 
hush my feeble cries. Then Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial would not do, A few drops of pure laus 
danum were administered. Soon I could not 
go to sleep without it Then my nurse 

would give me a small opivm pill in my pan. 
ada. Of course I was but Jittle trouble. I 
was a deep sleeper, but my digestion became 


‘| impaired; too much sleep weakened me, and 


I knew no natural slumber. My eyes became 
like those of a sleep-walker, fall of dreams 
when wide awake. I lost my appetite: my 
head grew full of pain; my baby-beart was 
always aching. I closed my éyes one day 
forever on the home where I felt 1 could be 
little loved, when my low wails were never 
permitted to appeal to those around me, but 
were hushed at once; where my blue eyes 


in the world in which they had been opened, 
and where, instead of proper care and food 
and exercise, the baleful pill and enervating 
sleep were al! that was offeréd me, There 
are many pareuts who seem to think children 

ass their chil ‘gut of the way,’ 
1a ay pit in Tp Ga they have be- 
come, in spite of all sorts of ill-treatment, use- 
ful-or ornamental members of society.” 

“This child was still speaking,” said my 

grandmottier, “when I rushed out. I had 
‘been a mothe? onde, and f could ‘hot listen to 
these innocents in that, f fearful wailing cham 
ber, recapitulating the woesthat had sent them 
sbere, any longer, 

* 1 felt, impelled to, avielt earth. I came. 
In ‘no. light could I make myself visible to 
you tintil your tallow candie was brought in. 

“My dear, remember what I have told you. 
Tijome of these days’ yon may ba. mother — 





' The voice 


of giving mea single spoonful of the water I]. 


were scarcely ever permitted to look round}. 





383 

Be more than careful of a charge of 
little children. ; Think r’ them—feel for 
them. Do not, to ease y ‘cates, sink them 
into anhatutal slambers, origive tent lover to 
selfivh’ nurses. - Upon ‘you hangs: their lives+~ 
in a great; measure theit happiness, both here 
and hereafter—I beg you will give” 

_ s ust at this moment the crew loudly. 
dt. niy dlbow Sy I lddked 
around—~the, rocking .chair was empty. the 
ghost had vanished, 4 











- For our‘Young’ Friends.” 


Scriptural Enigma, 

I am composed Of 26 letters. 

My 5, 20, 11, 14, 22, 4, 9, was a city built by 
Ashur. 

My 19, 2 21, was one of the tribes of Israel. 

My 17, 24, 19, 10, 6, 25, was a judge in Israel, 

My 9, 28, 17, 1%, 12, 20, is Agen 8 of the Old 
Testament. 

My 19, 15, 1, 9, 2, 11, was a city of Israel. 

pe 23, 13) 18, 5, was a wicked ing of Judah. 

y 2, 21, 93, 3, a’ giant of the elden time. 
ay 12, 19, 2, 7, 8, 23, 9, a city of the tribe of 


“My 16, 20, 17, is a tree whose leaves are’ men- 
tionsd in Genesis, 

My whole is one of the commandments. 

Greenfietd. H. W. J. 

Answer to Enigma of Nov. 17— Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia. 
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THE 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZIDIA, 
Volume X. 
Edited by Groner Brruet'e and CHariys A Dana, 


This work is sold to subscribers only. When come 
pleted, it will ferm fifteen or sixteen large octavo. vol- 
umes, each containing from 750 to 800 pages, with a care- 
fully prepared Table ot Contents. 

It may be had in volumes, which succeed each other 
at es ee < about three months, The price differs 
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The market for bteadstuffs in this. city at present is 
confined solely to the supply of the home trade.— 
The supply of wheat ‘and flour on hand is large. with 
mote coming forwa d for storage than canbe used. Prie 
ces continue pretty steady as quoted last week, $4 25@ 
4.56 for red wheat flour, and $4 75 to 5 for white wheat 
extras, Very superior family flour at the mills is worth 
$5 50. ‘Wheat has_ almost stopped coming in, Red 
wheat will not now bring over 90 to 92c in this market, 
and white wheat if offered would probably bring from 
$1 to1.10, according to its condition. The New York 
market does not appear to haye undergone much 
change. ‘There is over 3,500,000 bu of wheat reported on 
hand, with the export trade light. and the rates decreas- 
ing in Liverpool and London, so that we need not expect 
to.be much affected by prices there forsome time, The 
amount of flour on hand in New York is stated at 760,000 
bbls, or double the usual margin, whilst the railroads can 
pour into that market any amount should the prices de- 
mand it. Wheatin New York is held at $1 25 for red 
western, and Michigan white panetp from $1 85 to 150 
for select parcels. 

Corn—Is selling on street at 35¢ for 70 lbs in the ear, 
and at 44c for shelled. 

Oats—Sell at 20and 2c, and are very plenty. 

Batley—There is little doing in barley at present, but 
good parcels are worth $1 25 @ cwt. 

Potatoes—Sell at 20 to 2dc, and very choice ones bring 
80 cen:s. 

Apples—Are firmer since the nary Aer cold weather, 
though we cannot say that prices are changed. 

The quotations for produce are: 






nia wien’ wheat tlour @ bbl........$ : T5@ 5 25 
Mouresed 6.5. 2. cace cwoe 4. 5-- 450 
Syhie wh wheat, extra, bush sodas econo t 110 
White wheat, Noi bush... 1 10 
Red wheat, No rer prere aridecsse 090@ 094 
Corn in the street, bush...........-. 0 0 40 
Corn in store, bush...<..+s....--.-.- ae O 044 
Vats, Dush......-5.. wteiecabewesens a. 0 0 21 
Rye,- bush .... .---. 2 asedeseewnneecee’ 0 055 
Barley. + B ewt ......-- pean 11 125 
Beokwhest flour @ 100 Ibs....-22...2. 1 175 
Cora meal, P Cwt..-- 2205 sans ---s0---. 100@'1 06 
Bran, @ ton ---. -s2- -. -- 200 sees -2-o 00 soup 900 
Coarse middlings, @ ton........-.--.- * ’ 4 
0 bile 
Wggs,; B doz 0 018 
wo Meshannoc ks eS bush - 0 0 30 
patie ames sorts ® bush... 0 025 
yom yong best qualities @ bush.. 080 085 
Appl in, best es vy 
yee 2a anit; bush.... 0 0 80 
*. Clover seed, bush of 60 Ths.......5.. 4 4 
Hay abs —_ zoey cote pest acticin . “4 
a ty 5 ewes dwee bons cowe ne 
Hay, ie FROM sdb wadeicilis tekinwniin 506 6 00 


Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market this week is not ilvely. Thanks- 
ging and poultry is all the demand. The supply of good 
first rate cattle is not so good asit was some weeks since. 
Farmers have pretty much got rid of a good many of 

‘the cattle they. did not mea to keepover, Smith finds 
that he can buy very prime beef in the market now, 
and accordingly he is limiting his purchases of live stock. 
Only five or six head was purchased by him this. week, 
at $2 75@8 % hundred on foot. Good cattle are slightly 
advanced. In the beef market ordinary beef weight trom 
from 120@125 @ quarter is worth from 4@4} ® side. 
‘We know of several head of common steers and heifers, 
in fair condition purchased at from $16@20 @ head — 
Besides the quarters they would yield probably from 
40@50 Ibs of tallow, and their hides would average from 
60@80: tbs would bring 54¢ @ tb. An animal that 
would give 500 Ibs to the four quarters would therefore 
bring $2250 for the beef. tallow 50 Ds, at 60, $8, hide 
7 at 53gc, $4 123¢ total of animal when markoted $29 
123g. An animal that will do as well as thut however 
will be kept to sell on foot for about $22@24._ The hide 
and tailow being calculated to pay for the dressing and 
marketing. Sheep remain steady at about 43g¢ for good 
dressed mutton. There are few or no prime large sheep 
offered in market as yet. The hog market is a little de- 
pressed, owing to the times. Good carcasses of medium 
sized hogs do not bring over 53 @ Ib now. _ Very prime 
heavy pork will bring from $5 75@6 00 # 100 th, but the 
latter price is only obtained in extreme cases. 

Lard is steady at 12}gc by the quantity, Hides are 
not so high as they have been, 5c only being paid for 
butchers hides and 53¢¢ for country hides. 

The Albany market of this week was over crowded 
with eattle and sales were difficult to be made, The to- 
tal number offered was 8465 being 400 more than was 
present last week, of these some 800 were from Michi- 
gan. Good first qualityjcattle is quoted at 35¢@4%Kc on 
feot. We note no sales reported of Michigan stock.— 
Heath and Brother sold 14 head of extra Indiana at 4c 
average weight 1550 Ibs. 

The Albany sheep market has been seriously affected 
by the panic in money, prices fell off about 50@i5e BY 
head. The sales of some extra Canada sheep are report- 
ed at $4 62, which two weeks ago would have brought 
$6 00, 

In New York the market for good cattle was decided- 
ly better by half a cent, but for the ‘poorer kinds the 
price has not altered, and the supply was greater than 
could be got rid of. The whole number of cattle in 
market was not quite so great as last week. The .mar- 
ket for hogs has declined, and quotations range from 4%¢ 
@5X for good fair hogs live weight. 


HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 


With HALL'S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS 
' HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Detee at mL Railroad Tora ran, 4 oe United States, 


DLE, he aS 
Main st., N.Y. 








TRIE ES PATENT 
ree PRESS, 


Sane Sa and & ent—is believed to be the 
JAMES G, DODLEY 
Si-tf 98 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FARM 
NOT SOLD: YET. 


Meat Sealey wit hae buildings, iaige treba and 
de Sei For = iat depot a 


A.J. BA 
Jonesivile, Sept. 25, 1860. 89-tf KiE. 


& 





STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR OTHER STOCK, 

The Thoroughbred Bull Baren Balco. 
Bae une. BAiCO was four years old on the 28th of 


Sir esa Bai impor 1816 Am. H. B. 
Dam, Fann by Brut = Sy Me ees 








g. dam Pigeon b: mandes, 218 Amn, H 

g. g. dam gente ported) E H. B. 
&- g- g. dam Roan Pigeon by Reformer 2118 Am. H, B. 
g. g g g. dam Flower by amk (: E. H. B. 


phi £ g- g. dam Beauty by ‘ee Count (1882), 


Reference as to authenticity of the above pedigree 
may be made to Andrew Y. Moore, von former Presi. 


i csleult Geicdeeen 1 8° ppt aa of Coldwater, 

and_ James wal 

Branch county, Mich. BO 8 i : 
43-8m rand pone rete, 





VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
Offered at Private Sale. 


'/'HE subscriber havin oe Hh e in breedin 

A from the most valu +horough bred an 
full bred trotting and ek hae horses tor a aaa years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young 

on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 


fers for sale, An opportuuit: eae now given to breeders 
to make a slidetent m stock brod from the best horses 
that have ever Dercbeshd: tx to Michigan er the 


western States. The list premens colts from ten 

months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 
uarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 

sides, Amongst them ate some of ne closest bred and 

fullest ble Messenger statlion colts to be found any 

den te ated 8 bred een Abaalish, v Seant heck 

™m toneplover, ermon 

Hewk a Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 

sy for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


N. WILLOOX. © 
April 4th, 1860, _14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


HORSEMEN! 


8 I wish to leave this country, I ofier some it bar- 
gains in reg to rit: one of the finest JACKS in 
the States, 14 hands ees 4 inch in hight, seven years 
oli, weighing fone eight and nine hundred poun 
and for spirits and Seemann aie be excelled; has serv 
pecan 50 and 60 mares this season, all of which to all 
nce are with foal, save in one or two cases, I 
wilt sell cheap for cash, or on one and two years time, 
secured by mortgage on real estate at ten per cent. In 
fogid this jack by his services wiil pay from $800 
to per ear. 
pe An one three year old STALLION COLT, 
aan tes "Kentucky. Grey le, dam the celebra' 
bie! Booker, out tye aed chus, he by old Bachus. 


soon, Box 5, Davisburg, Oakland Co., Mich, 
5, Ts tf 
. HOWB’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 

IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 

State Fair. 57and °5S8. 

FIRST PREMIU af and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 
Pode Soh & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
5p Hales : nee FoR ALL Uses, have Great Simplicity 
byt es Accuracy. 


eno Pit: may be 5c pana ie 
pam foot soe ote eas fly removed. ie 


frinton received on Balla Wei weigh truly te pet il 

Delivered at any Railroad on 1n the U: States 

or Canada, set up, and warranted to give a satis- 
faction or taken back. 

Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairban = Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

General Western Agent, 9 ed a at. 
44-ly N.Y. 


"PROF. L. MILLER's 
HAIR INVIGORATOR, 


An Effective, Safe and Economical 
Compound, ‘ 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR . 


To its original color without dyeing, and preventing the 
’ Hair from turning gray. , . 














FOR PREVENTING BALDNESS, 
And curing it, when there is the least particle of vitality 
or recuperative energy remaining. 
FOR REMOVING SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
And all cutaneous affections of the Scalp. 
FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 
Jmperting ¥ to et an ee tie ha gloss and brilliancy, mak- 


ready. texture, and causing it to curl 
- celebrity and demand for this 

Bi... preparation convinces the proprietor srs 

one trial « only is necessary to satisfy a discerning public 


of its su or qualities over any other preparation in 
use, superior 4 the head tae ot from dandruff and 


other cutaneous diseases, ca hair to w luxe 
aflenty, Hy, giving it oS, a —_ vist € of glony and and ap 09 appear- 
and thinning, 


it wal giv give e strength nm vigor to the oh and restore 
oe wth to those parts which have become bald, 
eins it to foe a trash covering of hair. 
There are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in New 
ork who have had their hair restored by the use 
nvigorator, when all other preparations had failed. L. 


M. has in his Lay ag letters innumerable testifying 
to the above Sota, be rsons of the highest respect- 
pn a aie y prevent rs hair from turn- 
snes of life; andin ay where the 

hafr has has al its color, the use of the Invig- 
orator will wi! pn wala restore it *. ite original by) 
pearance, rfume ad 


giv ving it a dark glossy 
e toilet anda Hair Resta Rivet is partic 


1 
mended, havi Ce ; , tho gre _ 
eens it affords: in ieee halt, w gt 
oe with the Javigorator, ean be dressed 


quired form so as to preserve om, Satine many te or 


in curls; hence ttfelo wh de: for it by the ladies as 
a standard toilet article which none yey be without, 
as the price places it within the reach of all, being 


Only Twenty-Five Cents — 
per bottle, to be had me all respectable Druggists and’) 
erfume 


rs. 

L. MILLER wou call the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to the use wf his Invigorator, in cases where 
the childrens’ ty ipolineh to be weak. The use of it 
lays the foundation of a good as it re- 
moves any impurities that may have become sonnestad 
with the scalp, the removal of which is necessary bo 

for 9 health of the child, and the future appearance r 

air. 


>was cured of Piles of 85 t danse standing, by the 


Caurion. — genuine without the fac-simile | Bow, N 
LOUIS MELEE be on the outer wra; also L. 
MILLER 3 HAIR ane on the outer WN. ¥. blown in | ments of 


has ‘won for itself such a renown for the eure of every 
variety of Throat gad Lung Comema’ that it is entire- 
ly unnecessary is to t the evidence of its 


r virtnes, wherever itt hes been em epnployed. Aa it has.lo 


been in constant use throughout this section, we 
not do more chan assure the peo; ic i its » duality Ja kept kept 
up to the best it ever has been, 
Ne b+ do for their relief all that it nw ever ee 
+] 

“AYER S CATHARTIC PILLS, 

For all the purposes of a Purgative ‘Medicine. 
For Costivennes ; 
For tae Cuzs or Dyspzrsia ; 
For JAUNDICE; 
For rus Cure or INDIGESTION ; 
. For Heapaons; 
For THe Cure or DysentTsry; 
Por a Foun Stomach; 
For THe Cure or Erysipe.as; 
For tHe Prxzs; 
For tue Cure or ScroruLa; 
For att ScrorvLous CoMPLAINTS ; 
For tur Curk or RHBUMATISM; 
For Diseases OF THE SKIN; 
For Tae Cure or Liver ComMPLamnt; 
For Dropsy ; 
For rae Curs or Trrrer, Tv 
For Worms; 

For tar Curr or Govt; 
For a Dinner _Pu:; 
For Tae Curn or NEvRArcIA; 
For ruriryine THE Boop. 


MORS AND SALT Rusu; 


eir use in aky quantity. 
— ar cts per bers f five boxes for $1.00. 


Great numbers of Clengymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent porooneeee, have lent their names to certify | say 
the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them. The 
ae ents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
Prove in which they are given ; with also full descrip- 
tions St the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure., 
Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
pre rations they make more profit on. Demand AyEr’s, 
take no others. The sick roe the best aid there 4 
for them, and they — have it. 
REPARED BY 

DR. J. c. AYER & 00., 

LOWELL, MASS. . 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. 44-3m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! » 
MOFFAT?S | 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


PHO@NVIX BITTERS. 


and enyied celebrity with which these pre- 
edicines have ee a for their invaluable 
all the diseases ch they profess to cure, 
- roi, athe usual practice of puting not ouly un- 
necessary, but unw 4 aa rary 4 
A 
of Asthma, Acute une Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 
of the Bladder and Kidn eS 
of STL IOUS FEVEKS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Inthe South and West, where these diseases prev: 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers an 
others, who once use Longe Medicines, never after- 
wards be without the 
* BILIOUS feats “SE EROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
COLIC, Cc ea HUMORS, 


PSIES. 
Dyspzrrsia.—No Ss =, a distressing disease, 

should delay using these medi 

Eruptions of the Skin, aoe. Flatulency.. 

VER AND AGuE.—For scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe. speedy 
and certain remedy. Other’medicines leave the system 
subject to a rote of the disease ; 8 cure by these medi- 
gines is permanent. 
them... Be satisfied, and be cured. 

Fou ness oF COMPLEXION— 
‘@ENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Grvprvese, Grave, | ha 
Headaches of every kind, > Inward Fever, Inflamatory | Am 
Bheumatism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of app-tite. 
MenrovuriaL Diszasz.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
net all ~ Rey of evr toeg A infinitely sooner than the 
mn. of Sempanestl 
RVOUS DE 
A AINTS of all kinds, O ORGANIC AFF 
Piies.—The original proprietor of then medicines 


use of 
INS inthe Heed sta Side Back, Joints and Organ: 
in the e, nts an s. 
RaEevMATISM.—T hose affected with this terrible disease 
will be sure of relief by the Lite Medicines. 
* Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 
ngs. 
Sonovenid: or per 's Evit in its worst forms, Ulcers 
ot every Acoeription. 
Worns of all kinds are effectually — led te 4 a 
Medicines. Parents will do well to 
bm weg their existence is suspected. Ballet vill oe 


"The Life Pills and Ph Phenix Bitters: 





eminent 


é DR. WIL B. rai 
$35 Broadway, pay of , bt Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 80-ly 








GIN A 
fan DELICIOUS TONIO STIMULAN 


A BEMEDIAL rat oh 


Ee CIALLY designed for the se of the Medteat 
. srpeuen a2 the ne Foie sey n Speer the 


ehnsppt et a “A 
ps,” etc., {a new oF a om by all of po — 
atcana — emists an Pa ame a8 
nent py ° juslities (anand 
Serene) Ayer ws al ol ant pure nll Ent 

up in quar es Gh £00. 
ieihcabide' 118)" Rise SIN ree v0. 
2 

No. 19 Breed aes street, CNY. 

For sale b ae S. BARNES & CO., No. 18 Park 
ew 

Our long experience and familiarity with the requite- 
Saccemz, and our eapatbes businesa facilities, 


enable usto furnish them with choice Liquors for med+ 
icinal and family use. 44-ly 





Wisin Depot, 68 Be 56 Dey 9 street, end sold by all the 
a eghout 

| Liberal discount to purehasers by the quantity, ‘ 

I also desire to present to the American Public my 


New and Improved Instantancous 
LIQUID HAIR DYE 


which gher years of Gorey experpmenting I have 

peomiers rfection. It dyes Black or Brown instant- 

v. wi intone te the. pals 06 or skin, warranted the best 
article of the kind in 


PRIOE, “ONLY 8 50 CENTS, 
aye 56 Dey Street, New York, 


FARM FOR SALE. 
[ OPF28 FoR ALE a farm consisting of 


Four Hundred — Seventy Acres, 
In the town of Oannon, K: 
hundred and fifty acres 
all under good wo 
is wall watered MT 
harovile, «dep y otatlon on. the line of. the Detroed 

a de ion on ne e 
Grand Rapids to to Kalamazoo. 








LOUNSBURY & WILLSON'S 
HORSE RAKE. 


T ALENTED AND RESON SIBLE AGENTS, 
references, wanted in voy « in the Sri 
to sell rights to manufacturers the present hay 
pe ne ry AQ tupsber of ihe 
nt n 
A reste by Ge ear sent and 
ations of the oe =< 
WILLSON, use 
is oe Patent 


amilton, CO Wes 
enitor Caheda and the Mnited he 


wheeler & “vo sewing Machine | so 


OF 
FROM 14 th iN ytd TO ROO 
No.l MERRILL BLOOR. 


“2 o 2 © PARIBIDGE, Brant Py a Oxtoon 
NOW. 18 iS THE dad 


all’ 
game, a Mine bee ee gs td J AN 
the only sure Thethed, asd has Bearer. fe i, give 
faction. Sent free to eny address for WW.eents.. - 
P. M. ANGERS. 











patie Apply to . FOR 
| $0-3m* Cannon, Kent Oo., Mich, 


44-1t* Flushing, Genesee Co., aa 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL}: 


.. ‘They are bes cd coated, so that the most sensitive can }: 
al oon sng sense and being purely A + gamma no 





Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse Rake, 


Our engraving represents Lounspury & Wi.ison’s 


new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new | 9 feet } 


principle. It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
in front, and run flat upon the ground, a hay is 


thrown off ?y means of a slide, worked b 1 
which the traces are hitched. - f Sr sa ag 


The following are some of the advantages claimed 
for 
ge Fd & Willson’s Horse Rake, over those now in 


1st, Cheapness, durability, compactness, and ‘ htness, 

as to be easily carried to the field upon the sheeldens 

ane yay eee upon one side, and by removing two } 
i ip Ra lreer nrg can be packed in very 


- does the work cleaner than an 
y other rake, 
beesuse —_ sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 


8d. The teeth merely slid 
not liable to dull or weer at the nts ig t ciesaatlate 
teeth do, by constantly pitching into the ground, finally 
—— too short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


oe The draft is ter for h 
easier to the ety hol Aye ye be — feat mo 


= ao without sto; ping. 
tter. than I vi 
the: ha’ ‘hee are Bolten firmly to the head, gives’ te 


6th. Teeth not so.liable to break when i vnecom. | fas 

- en them not only supports, but moves forward pe 
t does not wind up, or get entangled in the 

By. reg: 7s unloading ie done ony dh db simply pose, 

become expert in Eile: bog th ef ld. a gnaapetys 


DESORIPTION, 


A. Is the rake’ head made tect 23¢ inches square, | 


Ba: 9 feet long, with 1o oak 


13g in. square. and 2634 Sines t 
i Aphhostien ites in. and 13 Min, 88 


in. long, connected at by an in hs Ap at 23¢ feet 
high fromthe ground und line w bar Mag feo eat the 
head,) and bolted to the head by two 3 in. bolts, 6 in. 
ae which pass through flat braces 34 y 1% in. iron, 
18 in. long, and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 
E. The slide, or stripper, Me of light wood, consisting of 
a batten above and’ below the teeth, 5¢ by 2 in., with 
six blocks between, -16in, thicker than teeth, 4 in, long, 
po ed eae th ars Eo Be in. wood screws, put in 
and Ps» tore — two 3¢ in. oak Pag elite sean ip 
F. Two'small c with welded links % in long, of 
¥¢ in. wire, with pins, or wood screys through the ends, 


holds the slide from flying off the teeth. I. % i 
long each, kn oted through the allae‘and | 
beens through pul oH gnie fre 4 in. diam., and 3 
is by of hard seectioes ieee inside of xt welded band 
to clevis in, half- 
saat iron, and a pA font yen mn Me gm ‘throug ae 
straps. A sm: 2 liéd to the clevis, or 
pulley stra, «-y hitch te, 7 smaller sized rake for un- 
gg nd 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light and 

P DIRECTIONS FOR USING THR RAKE. 
ace the reins — the should ess the h 
lightly forward on the rod in the direston of the ey 
80 that you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth along the ee to suit the ine ualities, 
and load up. To unload, give a 2 oe pull beet on the 
handles, keeping the horse under guod 80 that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
talent “ me ete Peek forwasd, and load again.— 
at an. 

2 at ght p hed y © will restore the slide to the 
The'aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the 31st of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have: been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit- 
able branch of business, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come into as general 
Use as‘the original Pennock Rake, and afford a better 


—— 


|| profit than any other, gn account of its simple construc- 


tion. 

State, Provincial, or County Rights will be sold out 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties farnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approved of—are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. -A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 

One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the MIicHI¢aN Farmer, 








A NOVELTY IN THE ART WORLD! 
PHOTOGRAPHY UPON PORCELAIN. 


Secured by Letters Patent in the United Sta‘ 
Hogiana, France and Belgium. am 





The American Photographic Porcelain Comp’ y| 


No. 781 Broadway, New York, 


neving secured Sets novel and ingenious invention wy 
d 
a ae ee Ey Soe patents, are fully prepared to 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER. INVIGORATOR, 


T is Socneina entirely, from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
args and up) red e by all that have used it, 

Row reso aa with confidence in all'the 

y ebok for which it a recommended. 
aie has cured thousands «within the last two years 
0. hed given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
bab Ho unsolicited certi- E= ficates in my possession 


Miniature Likenesses of Persons on China, | show. : 


ween - the sogeatian thos and advantageous features of 
ordi the brillianey and finish of a 


va op am ay ae a hitherto unattained quality 
of ‘durability, Ls bel F ogee as imperishable as the 
natural, properties articles upon which they are 
transferred. 

As the patented process of the Cumpan veges Hn the 
reproduc! 


en of Photographs, not only o: 2 su: 
but upon such as are’ Mound oF of of any on pala surf 
larity—portraits can be re 
racy, a delicacy of délineation, upon Porcelain wares 
of any description and dimension used as articles of luxe 
ury or of household utility, such as 
Urns, Vases, Breakfast Cups, Toilet Articles, 
&c.; thereby securing faithful portraits and farnishi 
a unique and exquisite style of ornamentation of art 
°"Gn order to furnish fact 

n order to ties for the gratification of the 
popular taste, and to meet the wants of those patrons of 
the Fine desirous of having portraits on 


the Com have imported trom Euro) 
or pte goods, manufactured to their own 
order, which they sell at cost prices. 
_ As the American Company are owners <° oa 
right, and co’ uently the only 
use the process, they Stes actersatned. ta in colar , 
To afford People in every section of the 
Union 


an opportunity to possess 
Portraits on China, 
to make the following propositions to 
Residents in the Country, who are unable 
to visit personally the Atelier and 
Galleries in New York. 

Persons sending a pho ambrot: re 

rectype to the ofies of SEER, embroty pe, of dager ~ 
Five Dollars, 

will receive in return by express, free of other charge, 
A richly ornamented Breakfast Cun, and 


ucer, With th 
transte brea aoletan 
By transmitting a Sgenertoctame and 
Ten Dollars, 
they will secure in like manner, 
A HMandscrie French Vase 
or TOILET ARTICLk, with the portrait reprpduced 


by the — process. By sending a pair of daguers 
Fifteen Dollars, | 
they will receive in return ' 
“ A pair of rich Sevres V: 
with the portraits executed equal to minia’ tings ; 
and in ‘ike ms — portralte” can be Hopredeled oe por 


ween co every uali of finish, 
ranging in ire from 8 ” 
20 to $100 the pair. 
N. B—Be 


county and State distinctly. me ’ eee? 
to be aldressed to 


All letters to . 
riage Se = pb | 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For sre Academies, Fire Alarms. 
&e. | 





; have better, 
or bells, Sa 


Witch ife er come spagionasies. 


BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, | 
iS tereapt om chert chert, petias.. Such jot And me 


Nie Soy tue 


ORaALRe PEOPLE'S: San 





be 








tinctures prin Height aded; jand'can berean ra atm 
F. in this cite, Det troit, 


ced with Boe of rege oe = 


The dose must be adap- “3 Lr ‘to the temperament 
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